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News of the Week 


-. South African House 
Monday, 

ejected last session : 
Bill, and the Steel Bill. 
litical crisis of the first order, but none, of course, 
to it than the Flag Bill. Observers here 
r horrified at the idea of the internal peace of South 


Flag 





of Assembly met again on 
the Bills which the Senate 
Flag Bill, the Precious Stones 
Any one of these 


and has to face 
the 
might cause a 
is More 
kely cause 


\rica being sacrificed, and they cannot sec in the 


mtroversy any difliculties nearly great enough to 
stilv even risking the peace. When we wrote last 
eck hopes of a settlement had been set running 
trongly again by a _ conciliatory speech by Mr. 
ilinan Roos. Unfortunately immediately afterwards 


Jt. Malan pointed out that Mr. Roos could not commit 
he Government, General Hertzog, speaking as 
had declared that no changes would be 
tade in the Flag Bill. 

cd * 
Oi Menday General Smuts referred to this confusion 
nd asked which was the true voice of the Government. 
le was ready to promise on behalf of the Opposition 


since 


* * 
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that it would carefully examine every opening that 
seemed to give any chance of a settlement. He asked 
whether the Government would promise another Con- 


ference or set up a Select Committee. As he truly said, 
a debate in the House of Assembly is obviously not the 
best method. He implored the Government to provide 
some for consultation. Dr. Malan said that 
the Government had reached the “ limit of conciliation.” 
Why did not the Opposition make some definite pro- 
posal? The Government would certainly 
a proposal. But it ought to be made 
Senate, as the Bill could not be amended in the 
Assembly if it had ultimately to 
The First Reading of the Bill was carried by 
votes to forty-six. 


machinery 


such 

in the 
House of 
a Joint Session. 
hits 


Cc msider 


go to 


“seve 


* * * * 

The main concession which General Hertzog’s Govern- 
ment has made so far is that to admit the 
Jack to the in such a form that 


it would occupy a quarter of a small shield placed upon 


it is willing 


Union . new flag. but only 


a ground of orange, white and blue stripes. This could 
not possibly satisfy people of British birth in South 
Africa, who, after all, only ask that the British and 
Dutch emblems should receive equal treatment. It may 
be answered that the Government ‘it offered to fly 
the Union Jack by itself, on stated occasions, as sym- 
bolical of the Imperial connexion. In a striking letter to 


the Times the other day Sir William 
that if this proposal to give the Union 
its had other Government 
General Hertzog’s it would have been hailed ; 
and glorious idea.” 


Ava Campbell said 
Jack a status of 
but 
“a great 
That was a generous oes and 


own come from anv 


the argument has reason in it. 
* cs * * 

But the point now is not what is dialectically defensible 
but what is acceptable by men and women whose most 
passionate been In these 
circumstances surely General Hertzog would be wise not 
to use his majority to ride down the Opposition. He has 
accepted the Imperial connexion in explicit language and 
we have no doubt that he was sincere. He has a wonderful 
opportunity now to implement that memorable declara- 
tion. It is satisfactory that, in spite of Dr. Malan, extra- 
Parliamentary negotiations have begun between the 
Government and the South African Party. The Rand 
Daily Mail says that groups of members are discussing 
a new design which would enlarge the proposed shield 
and give the Union Jack more 
is in the air. On the whole we 
that there will be a settlement, if for 
than that failure to this 
quarrel seems too bad to happen. South 
not yet taken leave 

me 


emotions have aroused, 


space on it. Thus peace 
cannot help believing 
no better reason 
compose quite unnecessary 
Africans have 
of their senses 

* 


* * 


The Soviet Government decided to recall M. 
Rakoysky from Paris and have appointed M. Dovgalevsky, 
Soviet Ambassador in Tokyo, to succeed him. Those 
Frenchmen who objected to their Government demanding 
the recall of M. Rakovsky, for the most part did so because 
they thought recall would mean a break with Russia. 
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And that they did not on the whole desire. They had 
to admit, of course, that M. Rakovsky’s Communist 
activities in Franee and his invitations to French soldiers 
to mutiny were intolerable, but they thought that as a 
complete break would be an* inconvenience the best 
plan might be to have no Soviet Ambassador for a time, 
or at all events only a Chargé d’Affaires. The French 
Government, however, decided to ask that M. Rakovsky 
should be succeeded by an Ambassador who would be 
free from the reproach of Communist intrigue outside 
Russia. M. Dovgalevsky is undoubtedly an extreme 
Communist, but so far no indiscretions have been 
connected with his name either in Stockholm or in Tokyo. 
By confining the whole dispute to a matter of personal 
character the French Government have proved clearly 
enough that they do not want a rupture with the Soviet. 
* * * * 

The Cartel organization of the mining industry in 
Germany has not, after all, prevented a strike, though 
it must be noted that the strike of the lignite miners 
is very orderly and is likely to end soon. Both employers 


and miners have submitted themselves to arbitra- 
tion in Berlin. Probably the strikers have learned 
something from the coal strike here. At all events, 
they are extremely anxious to keep the _ strike 


apart from politics, and to avoid inspiring in the com- 
munity any sense of grievance. They have organized 
emergency staffs for keeping power-stations and other 
essential machinery at work. The general feeling, which 
is shared by most of the employers, is that the miners’ 
claim for higher wages is reasonable. The Minister of 
Economic Affairs, however, recently refused to let the 
price of lignite be raised, and the strikers find it barely 
possible to quarrel with the argument that if the price 
cannot be raised the industry cannot afford higher wages. 
* * * * 

The Bishop of Birmingham has addressed an Open 
Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury in regard to the 
interruption of the service at St. Paul’s Cathedral last 
Sunday. The Bishop restates his doctrinal position and 
accuses the Church of estranging the sympathy of educated 
people by lagging behind in the acceptance of modern 
scientific knowledge. In so far as the Bishop believes 
that religion has nothing whatever to fear from science, 
and indeed much to gain from it, he can safely rely upon 
the active collaboration of most enlightened persons. 
Ultimately science and religion cannot clash, for “* whence” 
and “ why ” are beyond scientific reach, as most men of 
science humbly admit. Our own impression is that the 
Bishop is inclined to mistake the * writing up” of Church 
controversies by newspapers and much foolish correspon- 
dlence published there as a guide to the state of fecling 
in the Church. The present writer knows no well- 
educated clergyman who denies evolution. Most clergy 
see in the evolutionary rise of man a wonderfully impres- 
sive example of divine design in the universe. No doubt 
the Augustinian theology needs restatement, but im- 
plicitly it is being steadily restated, as one can see in the 
amazing changes since Huxley’s day. 

* * * * 


Although the Bishop is careful to use the language of 


the rubrics in his open letter, the general effect of it is 
too savage. He complains of the revival of mediaeval 
Sacramental teaching, but his language may be objected 
to on similar grounds--it is mediaeval in fiereeness. 
After all, the Reformation definitions of the consecration 
of the bread and wine were purposely wide. We have 
written in a leading article on the collision between the 
teaching of the Bishop of Birmingham and that of the 
Anglo-Catholics. We believe that no one can render a 


greater service to doubting laymen than the Bisho; 
Birmingham can, but they will not be helped nearly 
much as they might be if he employs a harshness whic 
in effect, will be as exclusive as the extreme sacerdotalist, 
The Dean of St. Pau! 
who has received from Canon Bullock-Webster a copy | 
the protest read in St. Paul’s last Sunday, has answer 
that as Canon Bullock-Webster has had the “ impertincnc 
to write to him he must have a full apology jor +] 


wish their own system to be. 


* scandalous and disgraceful ” act of “ brawling” j 
Cathedral before he can enter into further. commun 
tions. 

* * * * 

Mr. Ronald McNeill has been appointed to the Chaix 
lorship of the Duchy of Lancaster in succession to | 
Cecil, and will join the Cabinet. We are glad to read 
the Times a strong leading article complaining that 
opportunity has not been seized for a considerable reco». 
stitution of the Administration. How is youth bein 
served 2? The appeal of Unionism must be to vout 
or it will perish. Yet youth receives scant recoguit 
and little official training in the Government, 

* Bad * * 

The passing of the million mark in the building of : 
houses in England and Wales has carned general prais 
for Mr. Neville Chamberlain. It seems that the milliont 
house was built some time end 
September—and the actual number of houses built sine 
the Armistice is now roughly 1,024,000. The 
building had been so speeded up that more than 52.100 
houses were built in one month alone —last Septemiber 
Everybody knows, however, that there was a specia 
reason for a tremendous spurt in that month. The subsid 
was about to be reduced ; in hundreds of instances ther 
was an exciting race with time to capture the subsicd 
before it was too late. In spite of the presence of this 


peculiar incentive one cannot help fecling proud of wha! 


can be done by a much abused industry when it rea!! 
The proof is plain enough that the 


in tl 


ago— towards the 


rate 0 


works * all out.” 

are no housing problems, of whatever sort, 

country which cannot be successfully tackled. 
* * * * 

The Home Secretary has appointed the proriis: 
Committee to inquire into the law and practice in regat 
to “strect offences.” The Committee will have a capab! 
chairman in Mr. Hugh Macmillan. When the Ion 
Seerctary origmally decided to appoint the Comiunitt 
he had before him only complaints from women’s organizs: 
tions that the law of solicitation worked very unjustly. 
They asked that no woman should be charged unless th 
man who was alleged to have been “annoyed” wa 
willing to give evidence. The bringing of charges agai 
women for soliciting is, so far as we know, the on 
oceasion on which evidence of character is laid belor 
Court before guilt has been proved. 

* * * * 


By declaring that a woman is well known to hini asa 
prostitute a constable who gives evidence for the pros: 
cution at once creates a prejudice. Under our Stipendiary 
Magistrates this probably makes little difference : be' 
grave abuses may result in other ways. For instance, 
a woman who knows that she can have her characte! 
thus presented in a police court on the unsupported 
word of a constable feels that she is entirely in his power 
Although we have heard rumours of the abuses of th! 
system we wait to be convinced. It is obvious, however, 
that it is unfair both to the women and the police tha! 
the system should inherently contain the possibilitics ¢ 
tyranny and corruption. Although this matter was t 
be the main point of inquiry, recent trials for stree] 
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offences have greatly enlarged the scope of the inquiry. 
The Home Secretary is to be congratulated on having 
got together an excellent Committee. 

» * * * 
Mr. A. M. Samuel, Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Overseas Trade Department, in an interesting speech 
last week to the Luton Chamber of Commerce, said that 
he had no doubt about the future prosperity of our 


trade as a whole. The general curve was “ upward, 
gentle and healthy.” He thought that a common 


mistake in judging the prospects of national trade was 
People the 


recent regular excess of imports over exports, but one 


to compare unrelated factors. deplored 
explanation of this excess was the expenditure of more 
than £600,600,060 on housing since the Armistice. Mich 
of that sum had been sent abroad to pay for imported 
Not 


atom of that imported food and other goods now repre- 


food and other requirements for personal use. an 
sented by the finished houses had been, or could be, 
exported. We have paid for imports which could not 
be produced here. This money had inereased the value 
of the nation’s industrial plant because a workman’s 
home was a necessary part of his productive equipment. 
He believed that as the abnormal conditions passed, 
the excess of imports over exports would become less 


marked. We had part 


forcign trade balance in houses at home instead of leaving 


really been investing of our 
it overseas for investment there. 
* * * * 


Mr. Samucl 


conforting argument about houses can be applied to 


would not, we imagine, deny that this 


other possessions and services. For instance, the great 
expenditure nowadays on improving the publie health, 
on education, on insuring the worker against unemploy- 
ment and on safeguarding his old age against destitution 
and providing him with various amenities which used 
to be unknown—if all these things really improve the 
productive capacity of the nation they cannot be con- 
On the assumption that this argument is true, 
we must then go a stage further and acknowledge that 


demned. 


a large part of the expenditure on social services cannot 

possibly be retrenched. This situation must be faced 

fairly by those who demand vast economies but do not 

allow themselves to say that we ought to return to such a 

state of individualism as Gladstone and Bright approved. 
x * * So 

The Lord Mayor of London has done a useful thing in 


giving masters and men, representative of various 
industries, the opportunity of meeting at the Mansion 
House to discuss peace in industry. Among the employers 
present on Monday were Sir Alfred Mond, Sir Edward Iliffe, 
Sir Ernest Benn, Sir Josiah Stamp and Sir Robert Hadfield. 
Sir Alfred Mond made astrong point of the vast losses which 
are caused in every industry by the lack of goodwill ; 
yet these losses appear in no balance sheet because they 
are incapable of accurate calculation—except, of course, 
when the lack of goodwill has festered into a strike. 
He laid down certain principles which he thought were 
essential to industrial peace, and we heartily agree with 
lim. These are high wages, security of employment, and 
participation by the wage-earners in control and profits. 
sr Alfred Mond has set an admirable example in his own 
industry. He 


exceptionally good terms and such length of notice 


has provided for workers’ shares on 


before employees (of a reasonable term of service) can be 
dismissed that their status is at once made comparable 


lo that of men and women in what are generally regarded 


a more responsible occupations. 
+ * * * 


Mr. Bernard Shaw has often been in hot water, and, 





of course, likes it, but he has not often been in such 
hot Recently he reproved the Daily 
News for a normal Liberal criticism of Signor Mussolini. 
Mr. Shaw’s point is that, although the Fascist revolution, 


like all other revolutions, has been a “ filthy business,” 


water as now. 


full of horrors, Signor Mussolini knows how to govern 
and, incidentally, has conferred upon Italy benefits which 
all the Communists and Socialists were quite incapable 
of conferring. 

they not do it ? 


If they were able to govern, why did 

Therefore, in Mr. Shaw’s opinion, it is 
silly beyond words to go on denouncing the man who 
He an 
until his critics can give Italy 
better government of Dr. 
Friedrich Adler, Salvemini have 
descended upon Mr. Shaw with horrified reproaches, 


has done something. must be accepted as 


“accomplished fact ” 
invective. 


instead useless 


Professor and others 
What we note, however, is that when rebukes are heaped 
Mr. Shaw, 


He becomes exasperated by his friends. 


upon he earns more than ever in his next 
letter. The 
worst of it is that he writes so much about the humbug 
of his friends that he makes a present of much too good 
a case to Signor Mussolini, who is having it printed in 


all the Italian newspapers—with the awkward things 
which Mr. Shaw incidentally said cut out. 
% + * x 


Miss Ruth Elder and her navigator, Captain Haldeman, 
were lucky to be picked up by a steamer when their 
engine failed and they descended on the sea about five 
hundred north of the Azores. An oil-pipe had 
broken, and the pistons of the engine might have seized 
at any moment. When the captain of the steamer 
was trying to hoist the aeroplane on board it burst 
into flames and was destroyed. It is to be hoped that 
we shall not be subjected during the coming winter 
to more of these painful thrills. We should be the 
last to disparage any kind of human daring, even the 
most risky, from which any knowledge is to be gained ; 
but so far as we are informed, very little, if anything, 
is to be learned from these Atlantic flights. 
have learnt most do not return to tell the tale. 


miles 


Those who 


* * x * 


swam only 


she 
but 


Dr. Logan has confessed that 
of the the Channel, 
she had whole way, 
attention to the careless 
are checked. 
public accepted her word and showered upon her its 


part 
declared that 
in order to call 
manner in which Channel 
The willingness with which the 


across 
swum the 


way 


swims 


congratulations and rewards was to be the needed proof 
that anybody could claim to have swum the Channel 
without being disbelieved. But when Dr. Logan asks 
us to say that her moral hoax was justified, she asks 
too much. When doubtful methods for reaching an 
end attract infinitely more attention than the end itself, 
the methods are She 
the solemn process, not only of telling lies, but of 
accusing French newspapers of ‘‘ unsportsmanlike con- 


self-condemned. went through 


her first word, 
her second £1,000. 
The net result is that Channel swimming is brought into 
more discredit than that from which Dr. Logan proposed 
to rescue it. It is reported that Cockney humour, with 
its quick sense of the apposite, has hit upon “ Channel 


duct ’ because they doubted her word 


not and of receiving a cheque tor 


swimmer” as a new synonym for * liar.” 
» * * * 

Bank Rate, 4] per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102143 ; on Wednesday week 102{§ ; a year ago 1017. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 853: on Wednesday 
week 853 ; 
was on Wednesday 753; on Wednesday 


a vear ago 843. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 


week 753 


& 3 a year 


ago 74; 
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The Slums of Westminster 


E have before us the Joint Report of the Com- 
mittees of Housing and Public Health in West- 
minster, under the chairmanship of Admiral Sir Henry 
Bruce—“ on the statements which have appeared in the 
Press and elsewhere” with regard to the slums in this 
Borough. Some “self-constituted and _ irresponsible 
bodies ” (thus is the Westminster Housing Association 
characterized, although it numbers Lord Balfour and two 
ex-Viceroys among its members, while Mrs. Walter 
Runciman is its chairman and Mr. J. C. C. Davidson 
its treasurer) have dared to shake the City Fathers of 
Westminster out of their slumbers. This pamphlet is full 
of the stings of an infuriated bumbledom. 

The Spectator, of course, comes in for severe reproof. 
* On the whole,” we are told, our articles have been “ one- 
sided and exaggerated.” The conclusion of our article of 
July 2nd is quoted, with the passage we have now under- 
lined omitted: “ And is the City Council doing its duty ? 
Under the Act of 1925 it has full power to deal with and 
remedy the unhappy conditions which exist. Why does it 
not act ? Why does it let children die who might live ? ” 
We draw the City Council’s attention to the passage under- 
lined. Why do our remarks “exceed the bounds of 
decency and the limits of journalistic licence ? ” 

We repeat, why does not the Council take more drastic 
action to remedy the state of its slum areas, instead of 
spending its time, and the ratepayers’ money, in attacking 
those who for no possible or conceivable reason except 
the public welfare are criticizing their heartless ineptitude ? 

The Westminster Survey Group have published an 
admirable report on the conditions prevailing in Victoria 
Ward. This Survey (in contrast to the counterblast of 
Admiral Sir Henry Bruce) was carefully written, moderate 
in tone, and specific in the charges made of insanitary 
conditions and overcrowding in the area described. For 


instance i—_ 


““No. —, Aylesford Street. This basement is very damp and the 
tenants have to keep a dog to protect themselves from sewer rats. 
The whole family of nine people sleep here, the father and sons in 
one room, and the mother and daughters in the other room. They 
also ag one upstairs room for living in.” 

No —, Alderney Street. Two rooms. Man and wife, boy six, 
girl ‘three, brother-in-law sixteen. These are damp basements, 
with boards laid on mud without concrete foundation, or ventila- 
tion. There are sewer rats, so numerous that within twenty-four 
hours of the laying of a new board, it was eaten through, the tenant 
states. Thero is a bad smell from the manhole, the lid of which 
does not fit properly, The children are terrified of the rats and 
refuse to go to bed.” 

“No —, Glamorgan Street. Eight rooms. Four families, 
sixteen adults and eight children, i.e., twenty-four people. In tho 
two basement rooms: Man and wife, sons, twenty-one, nineteen 
and seventeen sleeping in the living room, a girl of fifteen and a boy 
of ten sleeping in the bedroom with their parents, the boy in the 
parents’ bed.” 

““No —, Gray’s Inn Court. Two 1 rooms: Grandmother, man and 
wife, girls ‘aged fourteen, thirteen, and seven, boys aged ten, three, 
and one.’ 


The Survey was published four months ago. These 
things are either true, or they are not. Yet all that 
the Council can say with regard to the twenty-two specific 
allegations of human misery of which the above are 
samples, is: “ We have instructed the Medical Officer of 
Health to have these houses inspected and to report to 
us thereon.” What a tame rebuttal of statements which 
have horrified decent people all over England !* 

We have no space for a defence here of the Survey 
Group or the Westminster Housing Association (who 
can certainly justify their “ sensational statements of no 
practical value’ as the Council describes their work), 





* Since writing the above, we have received a copy of the Medical 
Officer's Report here alluded to. We have not space to review 
this report now, but we find that it confirms in general the impression 
produced on us by the Survey. It points out minor inaccuracies 
(which may be due to lapse of time) but leaves the general position 
unchanged. 


but we must say a further word conccrning our own 
position. 

We have already dealt with our “ indecent ” demand 
that the Council should wake up. The next passage in our 
four articles to which the Report takes exception is that in 
“* Westminster recently a poor woman was delivered of a 
child in a room where herdaughters slept. Only the eldest 
woke, for she bit the bedclothes and managed to stifle her 
cries.” This need not have happened, we are told, for if 
the woman’s home conditions had appeared unsuitable, 
she would have been urged to go to one of two Maternity 
wards of the Council. No doubt. We stated the facts as 
they occurred, to show to what straits overcrowding 
sometimes reduces poor women. In the next sentence 
we say: “ Do we comfortable people understand what lack 
of privacy means, and darkness, damp, shortage of sanitary 
conveniences ? It is vitally important that everyone should 
imagine as well as form a cold intellectual concept of the 
slum question.” 

The Councillors and Aldermen of Westminster are 
described in the Joint Report of their Committees, in a 
paragraph of which Pecksniff might be proud, as; 
“Seventy men and women of all classes, sacrificing 
their leisure and often their business hours, devoting their 
time, their thought, and their energies gratuitously, for 
the benefit of their fellow-citizens, without any other 
reward than the feeling they are giving of their best to 
the public service.” We will do the Councillors justice, 
and admit that they are doing something besides answer- 
ing criticisms and engaging in controversy, but 
we do not think they are doing enough. The 
Report tells us of sites acquired and building in 
progress, but it attempts no comprehensive survey of the 
needs of Westminster. In another article we shall deal 
with “ what is and what might be ” in this rich Borough, 
in the hope, and with the expectation, that the City 
Council do not really resent plain speaking. For the 
present, however, we must confine ourselves, unwillingly 
enough, to the charges that have been made against us. 

The last quotation from our articles on the slums last 
summer is the following :— 


“ce 


“But while men and women are living in the very shadow of 
death (here in Westminster, near to our oftices, there are basements 
two storeys underground, where there is terrible mortality from 
tuberculosis), it is wicked nonsense to say that we must wait twenty 
years before such conditions are ameliorated.” 

The Joint Report comments :— 


“We are not aware of any persons living in Westminster in base 
ments two storeys underground where there is a terrible mortality 
from tuberculosis.” 

Indeed ? Are the Council aware of the double base- 
ments in John Street, Adelphi ? 

“Tf the Spectator will furnish us with the addresses of these 
basements,” the Joint Report continues, “it will not have to wait 
twenty years before the conditions are ameliorated. In fact it will 
not have to wait twenty minutes before the officials of the Council 
will have taken the matter in hand. If the statement is true, it is 
little short of moral criminality on the part of the Spectator not to 
have notified the circumstances and the address of the premises 
to the Council the very moment they came to its knowledge.” 

But what have the Council done with the reports 
already made to them, except fulminate invective through 
their Admiral? We regret, however, that we used the 
phrase “‘ terrible mortality from tuberculosis,” for that is 
a matter of opinion, and tends to obscure the issue. We 
withdraw this expression unreservedly, but we would 
draw the attention of the Council to these two points : 

1. There are persons living two storeys underground in 


Jobn Street. 
2. The mortality for the Strand ward is 8°03 pet 
thousand for tuberculosis, the highest in Westminster. 
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The greater part of the pamphiet is brusque and personal. 
for instance, the statement of Dr. Saltcr, M.P., that the 
Council have been deliberately breaking the law for years 
past and refusing to put the Public Health Act in 
operation, is characterized as ‘‘ A lie which is all a lie.” 
(an the gallant Admiral convince us that Dr. Salter 
was not expressing an opinion, but was lying ? 

We do not ourselves belicve that the Westminster 
City Council have been deliberately refusing to put 
the Public Health Act in operation. We feel that neither 
they nor the general public sufficiently understood the 
wretched conditions prevailing in parts of Westminster 
until lately. Let us have done with idle recrimination, 
The Spectator has attacked for legitimate 
criticisms and has answered vigorously. 

Let us forget personalities. If aught we have said has 
wen exaggerated, we will frecly correct it. The slums of 
Westminster are a disgrace to us all. They have grown 
They are not confined to West- 


been its 


through many causes. 


F AST Sunday in St. Paul’s Cathedral there was an 
4 incident which be described as _ painful, 
whether one regards it from the point of view of the 
meere Canon Bullock-Webster who felt it to be his 
uty to make a public protest against the Bishop of 
Birmingham being allowed to preach, or from the point 
i view of the worshippers for whom the service was 


must 


Jartiingly interrupted, or from the point of view of 
the Bishop of Birmingham who was denounced at the 
moment when he was about to preach and needed all 
the authority of his oflice to instruct his congregation 
in a difficult matter. As it the sermon 
roved to be a noble series of thoughts on the reactions 
etween science and religion. For our part, we think 
that whatever doctrinal offences may be alleged against 
; preacher, and however deep may be the convictions 
i his opponents, there can be no excuse whatever for 
the sudden interruption of a service in church. Such 
i interruption can never be saved from an appearance 
There are other means of 


happened, 


{ theatricality. always 
rotesting. 

Imagine the feelings of those who intended immediately 
iter the sermon to approach the altar and engage in 
e most solemn service of the Church. If they were 
wing what they have always been enjoined to do, they 
at the moment of interruption trying to bring 
themselves into that of which 
eording to the Prayer Book, justifies anyone in taking 
After the interruption, 
ough it was no doubt conducted in as orderly a manner 
san interruption can be, it must have been impossible 


ere 


frame mind alone, 


art in the Holy Communion. 


t them to recover their composure or their concen- 
tation. The whole thing was shattering. To this 
itent Canon Bullock-Webster undoubtedly defeated 


is intentions, the point of his denunciation, rather 
wnically, being that the Bishop of Birmingham, by his 
- teaching, had poured contempt upon the 
«raments of the Church. 

lt would be interesting to know how many pcople 
ho have been this strange affair have 
membered certain words in the first Exhortation in 
¢ Communion Service —an Exhortation which 
eidom read in public. The means ” 
ere described for becoming of 
te Communion Service. The intending communicant 
hrequired not only to search his heart to discover his 


Henees against God, but to discover those against his 


discussing 


is 


‘way and are 


‘worthy partakers ” 





The Bishop of Birmingham 


minster. Much of what the Joint Report says about the 
difficulties created by the building trade may be true. 
We admit, again, that it is exceedingly easy to talk of 
great development schemes with their consequent 
increase in the rates, without sufficiently considering the 
burden they impose on the small man. To this section of 
the pamphlet we have not been able to do justice. 

But overriding every other consideration is the plain 
human fact that we have thousands of people living in 
disgusting basements in Westminster, that there is over- 
crowding, rats, vermin, all sorts of breeders of anarchy 
and illness. We know the complexity of the slum ques- 
tion, but we are also alive to its dangers. We know some- 
thing of tte probable cost of clearance, but we have tried 
also to estimate the burden of the continuance of these 
evils in our midst, and we beg the Borough of Westminster 
to set an example to the rest of England and to end as 
soon as may be the shame of these pigstics next door to 
our palaces, 


and his Critics 


He is exhorted to reconcile himself with 
his neighbours, whether he has to make restitution or 
to forgive an offence; and he is informed that if he 
has not thus prepared himself he is “ doing nothing 
else but increase his damnation.” In other words, 
the Church insists that Christian charity is equally 
with a humble and repentant attitude to God the 
necessary preparation for the Communion Service. 
It will be said that the Bishop of Birmingham’s offence 
in the eyes of Canon Bullock-Webster left no room for 
charity. But if that were truce, the Church of England 
could not really be a comprehensive Church. It 
be the Church of an exclusive group. 
Undoubtedly there are many carnest pcople who 
would like the Church to exact strict qualifications. 


neighbours. 


We ruld 


They think (perhaps piously forgetting the parable of 


the wheat and the tares) that the Church can maintain 
exclusive standards, and that it cannot be whole-hearted 
and really definite without them. The constitution of 
the Church of England is, nevertheless, a flat repudiation 
of such ideas. It is a national Church with wide open 
doors. It repels nobody who would come to the seat 
of mercy. If this were the the 
theory, it would be impossible for most of us to support 
the Establishment as we now sincerely do. 


not constitution and 


In a comprehensive Church there is room for all who 
“ profess and call themselves Christians.” Surely there 
is not so much Christianity in the world that we 
afford to thrust out of the fellowship anyone 
beliefs are sincere, although they may not precisely be 


can 


1 
Whose 


our own! That learned theologian, Gwatkin, in his 
lectures at Cambridge used to insist upon the alertness 


which the divisions of religious belief preserved in the 
Church. he 
deplored, but they had a virtue, 
than what might prove to be the dignified slumber of 


These divisions, would say, were often 


too; they were better 
complete agreement. 
Some of the hereties in the carly history of the Church 


were notoriously men with the highest aims and of the 


greatest spirituality. Such men fell into heresy through 
over-emphasis ;_ they were so intent upon emphasizin 
a truth which they feared was in danger of neglec 
that they went too far in the attempt to correct the 
balanee. Hiven if Arius not in character 
all that he might have been, there can be little doubt 
that his purpose of proving the unity of the Godhead 
But he went To gain 


g 
t 
himself was 
far. 


was sound and loval. too 
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one point he sacrificed others. The victors of the 
Council of Nicaea, after all, had no other intention 
than that which Arius avowed—to define the unity of 
the Godhead. We cannot get on without definitions ; 
and definitions are dogma. Canon Scott Holland used 
to say, when he heard untidy thinkers talking about 
dropping dogma and getting back to the Christianity 
of Christ, that you might as well drop astronomy in 
order to get back to the stars. 

The point is that the Bishop of Birmingham has his 
definitions, and Canon Bullock-Webster has his defini- 
tions; and that for cach of them his definitions make 
possible spiritual perception and satisfaction. We are 
by no means defending all that the Bishop of Birmingham 
has said. We think that by throwing about such 
injurious phrases as “ superstition,’ “magic,” and 
“ idolatry,” when he repudiates the Anglo-Catholic 
conception of the Eucharist, he is tactless. He could 
express his beliefs quite as plainly without being so 
hurtful. All the same, one who is both a learned man 
of science and a theologian has a great part before him 
in these days. Look at the matter through the eyes of 
some layman who feels—unnecessarily, perhaps, but 
still poignantly —that the ground of his religion has 
been falling from under his feet. All the dogmas, all 
the precepts, and all the authority of the Church, as 
he has understood these things, fail to help him. He 


Open-Air 


; ow Burnside Special School, Glasgow, accommodates 

600 delicate children. At the end of last year 120 
were passed out as physically fit for the ordinary schools, 
The school is an open-air school, and in it, as in other 
similar schools throughout the country, children are being 
restored to health by the simple remedies of fresh air, 
sunlight, good food, exercise, and rest. The school may 
be taken as a typical example of a remedial open-air 
school. 

But the action of fresh air, sunlight, good food, exercise, 
and rest on the human body is not only remedial ; it is 
preventive as well. These things make the weak strong 
and the strong stronger. Obviously, therefore, they are 
required by the whole school population, and the school 
of the future will be the open-air school, where the 
essentials of health will receive at least as much attention 
as is at present devoted to the three R's, 

It is important to state clearly certain differences 
between the remedial and the preventive open-air school, 
because the unthinking have said that it is impossible to 
provide open-air schools for ordinary school children on 
account of their excessive cost. True, the annual cost 
of the remedial open-air school is in excess of the ordinary 
elementary school, but this is because it is half school and 
half hospital, and the extra expenditure is on account of 
the hospital half. Further, in the remedial schools meals 
are provided, and this, again, enhances their cost. Elimi- 
nate the hospital clement and the meals, and the cost of 
operating an open-air school and a closed school is the 
same. 

Having cleared from our path the bogey of exira 
expenditure, let us consider the possibility of the imme- 
To re- 
build all the schools in the country on open-air lines is 
hardly within the range of practical polities, but it is 
quite possible to build all new schools as open-air schools, 
Indeed, in some places this is already being done. The 
Burnside school, mentioned above, was opened in 1914, 
anc the experience with this and subsequent schools of a 


diate adoption of preventive open-air schools, 


wants a re-statement of his religion, if it is to sati,‘y 
him, in terms of scientific knowledge. What a light 
breaks upon such a man when he can turn to the may 
of science who is Bishop of Birmingham ! 

Let us give the Bishop of Birmingham credit for feclins 
from the bottom of his soul that the Church is at 
parting of the ways. 
material objects a mysiieal means of grace, and anot); 
way which is to develop the illimitable possibilities « 
spirituality within a man, for which purpose materia! 
objects may indeed be invaluable symbols but cann 
themselves mechanically contribute to a growth o 
spirituality. 

There is a place for those who think with the Bish» 
of Birmingham. They have nothing to apologize tor 
when they make belief possible to those for whom jt 
was formerly impossible. What we hope is that th 
types of thought which are represented by such clashiny 
spirits as the Bishop of Birmingham and Canon Bullock. 
Webster will be able, after the warning of this disagreeable 
incident, to live in charity, helping such as they can i 
their own special ways. Jeremy Taylor long ago perceived 
the only rule for peace between sacerdotalists and ion- 
sacerdotalists when he said: ‘* Dispute not concerning 
the secret of the mystery and the nicety of the manner 
of Christ’s presence. Suflicicnt for thee that Christ sh 
be present to thy soul.” 


Schools—II 


similar type has led the Glasgow Education Authority 
to look very favourably upon the open-air school. ‘ Whea 
we find,” writes the Director of Education for Glasgow, 
* better school attendance, better attendance of teachers, 
and I should almost be inclined to say considerably 
better quality of work, I would recommend, even fo 
Glasgow, the erection of no school that was not of the 
open-air or of the quasi-open-air type ; indeed, all plans 
which are under review for new his 
principle.” 

The day of the true open-air school has, however, vet 
to dawn. Not yet is the full development of the child in 
body, a. well as mind and spirit, the ideal of educationists. 
Nevertheless, the present time is one of inquiry and 
experiment in educational methods, and it is of the first 
importance that new school buildings shall help and not 
hinder the development of school work on more natural 
and intelligent lines. The open-air school is most helpfu! 
in this direction, and at the same time it automaticall\ 
makes avilable the two first of our requisites for perfect 
health, namely, fresh air and sunlight. 

We hav c shown how, in Glasgow, the success of remedial 
open-air schools has led to the modification of tl 
ordinary school buildings. What are the views of other 
who hav. had experience of open-air schools? Whaet, 
for instance, is the opinion of parents whose children are 
attending these schools ?.> What do the teachers think ol 
them? And what of the children themselves ? 


Ife sees one way which is to mak 


" 
’ 
rib | 


schools are on t 


“ The school is a blessing to the neighbourhood,” sail 
a chance-met Deptford mother, referring to the Rachel 
MeMillan Open-Air Nursery School; and that she is not 
alone in her opinion is borne out by the fact that there 


is a long waiting-list of children for this, the first of the 
open-air nursery schools. 
A teacher in a remedial open-air school says: “ The 


open-air school is a godsend to these delicate children, 
and their health improves greatly under the genial 
influence of the fresh air. It would be a blessing if all 


schools could be conducted on open-air lines,” 
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In the latest type of Elementary School in Leeds, all open-air school and sce for oneself the bright, happy, 
‘ the class-rooms have large French windows facing the alert faces to realize how much they appreciate their 
1 . { 
say outh, and on the opposite walls are vent windows — heelthful surroundings. 


— qpening also into the open air. The appreciative com- 


ment of a teacher in on of ihese new schools is as 


< 





| ; ; 

"U2 Tollows: “ Last winter was the first winter since I was a 

+ F . ' . . . . 

, tinv child that IT have not had time off with bronchitis, 
>. a 4 : f . 2 
‘Se Pond I can find no other reason for this than the fresh air 


and ideal conditions in the new school.” 
$s And what of the children?) One has only to go to an 


Administrators, as well as parents and teach rs. who 


have had experience of open-air schools, are unanimously 
in their favour. They have stood a test of twenty vears 
of practical experience, and there is certainly cnough 
evidence to warrant that all schools in the future should 
be built to secure the birthrights of everv human being — 


sun and air, 


ba Electropolis 


“ A ~— Berlin Municipal Blectric Light Conpany is the 


most exciting thing I have ever seen, as thrilling as 


Ii i . ° 

+. ie murder, as beautiful as a glimpse of fairyland. It is, 
a de . 5 . 
1: Madeed, both murder and mystery. It is the dramatic 
ol wurtain of the first act of the industrial revolution. We 
}OCK- 


1 ll know the he eiMnings of the drama, the hich liopes, 
jisilusionments, mob-scenes, intrigues, counter-plots, 


Now comes the promise of release from toil. What is to 


ti tllow no one can foretell exactly, but as T viewed these 

nine Bagines that provide light and power for two million 

ae gople with practically no human labour, the fingers of 

tral stiny seemed to twitch aside a veil, revealing Siva 

ncing on the body of her spouse, mind triumphing over 
itter 

These foveshadowings of the coi quest of sweat 

| misery by gods of steel have long existed iia print 

lin the minds of idealists. Now thev have begun to 

ke shape and being. Giant power plants arise every- 

MILY Rhere and the web of their lines will soon cover England as 


< 


las Europe. This German installation cost nearly 
ZW, 000.000 to build, and it drinks up half the Spree 
nising the river temperature by 36° F.) in order to cool 
s huge turbines. 
Men speak casually of developing two hundred thous ind 
Ethie Binge -power nowadays. Yet such an assemblage of living 
asts has never been under the control of man, unless it 
sCenghiz Khan. Its mechanical equivalent, however, 
almost a commonplace in industry. But what is new, or 
3 yet tany rate newer, is that the machines are so fool-proof, 
Ud MBoless, and self-adjusting that in a few year? they 
lusts, ght casily administer themselves and dispensé with 
wi pan, like the mechanical woman of Metropolis. Brain- 
Uther of superlative quality went into their conception, 
di not t hardly any is needed in their operation. One skilled 
an does the work of a hundred, twenty years ago. 
Next to London, Berlin is the greatest city in Europe, 
tonly fifty men are required to light the streets and 
mes of half the city, and of these fifty only toree are 
milled workers. The others merely watch, with oil-cans 
id cotton-waste. 
We enter a moving lift, working in endless progression 
rughout the day, and reach the top floor. T',¢ pave- 
tent here is all grids. Under our feet are othe: similar 
‘nk of Preys, and far down the white flare of furnaces. Light 
d air reaches every part of the gleaming building, 
hich seems to seethe with life, though its energics are 
seen. Outside there is a gallery giving on to a charming 
ew of the Spree. A Municipal swimming-bath is in the 
pddle distance, Berlin on the horizon. Here we are on 
vp afe tim of its midnight sun. A workman in white overalls 
tolls about watching the ventilators. There is no one else. 
6 The We descend by a circular stairway to see the control 
ldrenfo™. An illuminated chart here, about twice as tall as a 
an, on which the pressure at which the boilers are 
if alftally working is marked by a white arrow on one gauge, 
le the pressure at which they should be maintained 





ght Berlin at that pars 


to give the necessary power to li 
ticular moment is shown in red on another gauge, juxta- 
posed, The Controller, a cool young man in drill, sits at 
a desk provided with a telephone and a vase of mar- 
guerites: he watches the red indicator and the white 
arrow. When they are level all is well. If they separate, 
he rings down to the boil r room for more or less pressure 
[t is quite simple, when you come to think of it. 

Let us go down to the boiler room. What a blessed 
change one finds in these furnaces of the new age, com- 
pared to stifling hells of only a decade ago! I have 
sometimes worked a shift in a stokehold in the Red Sea, 
and I know what they were like. with their choking dust 
and weary coal-hoy S. Kvery five minutes one drinks a 
quart of barley water, but even so the astonished and 
insulted skin demands more.  Grimed stokers lie naked, 
panting, on the hatches. Sometimes one goes mad and 
jumps overboard. Many travellers will remember such 
incidents. Three men have so lost their lives when I 
have been travelling. That is changed, or changing now. 
Power is our servant and takes Jess toll of sweating flesh. 
These furnace doors are neat enamelled apertures about 
a foot square. When open you see the livid glare of coal 
dust blown through pneumatic tubes. Shut, they might 
be the door of an ice box. Suppose now that a few 
thousand hausfraus desire to dry their hair or use their 
clectric mangle, or that a hundred thousand workers return 
to a section of the city, put on their slippers and switch on 
the light. The red indicator sionals the increased demand, 
Our friend in the cool suit sees that the head of steam in 
No. 3 boiler is ten tons below requirements. ‘* Let there 
be light,” he says. And there is light, for an attendant 
turns a nickel-plated wheel, 

Leaving the furnaces, we go now into the generating 
room, where six black-cowled whales (each of these 
turbines is as large as sixteen railway engines) scem frozen 
in meditation on an ocean-bed of concrete. But not 
whales, perhaps, but rather the silkworms of a nightmare, 
spinning webs of light in the secrecy of their cocoons. 
You see nothing and nobody. All moving parts are 
hidden under inches of steel. One attendant there is, 
indeed, but at the moment he is at the back of one of the 
huge creatures at the far end of the hall, feeding it oil. 
All you hear is a soft, wide breath like a breeze on a 
great expanse of sea. Colossal energies are being born 
and educated here for the service of man. Jove sells us 
his thunderbolts at so much per kilowatt-hour. 

High-tension cables lead through the floor to another 
building, which is 150 yards long and three storeys high. 
Not one solitary human being walks here, except for a 
daily tour of inspection. It is the distributing station. 
If the voltage generated were to run riot, it could destroy 
a thousand men in the twinkling of an eye. It would 
be possible, of course, for us to enter, for the powers of 


the place are bridled well, but cur watches would go wrong, 


perplexed by the forces that hold dominion there. 
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Nothing that Mr. Wells has written, no fantasy of 
M. Claude Farrére, is as strange as this reality. Here 
is the New Revelation being written in steel and ferro- 
concrete, based on the old truths, indeed, but inter- 
preted to modern needs and powers, both immeasurably 
greater than they were two thousand years ago. 

F, Yeats-Brown. 


: : 
The Idea of Reincarnation 

(Next week we shall publish the last article in this series, by 
Dr. Annie Besant.—Eb. Spectator.) 
| aggeseese sn to remember having lived before is 

popularly supposed to discredit belief in pre-cxist- 
ence, but really it does not; for our Western Science 
has recently proved, as Eastern Science proved long 
ago, that subliminal memories are sub-conscious. 

There is probably not one person in Europe or America 
—though there may be in India—who remembers having 
been born. How many of us, too, can recollect the 
personal events experienced on May Day of the third 
year after birth ? Or could any write out from memory 
a consecutive narrative of all thoughts and experiences 
which shaped his or her twenty-first year, or even a 
diary of the year 1926? For many of us, when we 
have attained extreme old age, the greater part of this 
life’s history will have been forgotten. 

In the sub-consciousness, however, there seems to 
be a complete record of every conscious act and of 
every thought-process ever experienced in the waking 
as well as in the sleeping or dreaming state. For pre- 
existing conditions to be remembered there must be 
continuity of association with present conditions. If 
such continuity exists, it exists in the sub-consciousness. 
And if it exists therein, then, in order to recall the 
memory of an anterior state of consciousness, it would 
be necessary to hold impressed upon the present physical 
brain and body a clear and continuous consciousness 
of the sub-consciousness. 

In relation to our personal consciousness, apparently 
our greatest powers lie in our sub-consciousness, in 
embryonic sleep, waiting to be born into the con- 
sciousness of this world through the slow process of 
evolutionary gestation. In the case of a Buddha, 
like Gautama, who on good historical authority is 
reported to have been able to recall past existences, 
this evolutionary process seems to have reached com- 
pletion. The Founder of Christianity, also—like other 
Wise Men of the East, including the Lord Krishna— 
is recorded as having been conscious of pre-existence, 
and as having power to lay down human life and to 
take it again—John v. 30-43; xvii. 16, 18; x. 17-18. 

The trend of psychological research in the realm of 
the sub-consciousness appears to be towards rather 
than away from the Great Teachers’ doctrine that 
our actual incarnate existence is neither the first nor 
the last. Thus, certain dreams and phenomena of 
somnambulism suggest that man _ possesses innate 
memories extending backwards to prehistoric times. 
After much careful observation of the child-mind, Freud 
concludes that “ The child has its sexual impulses and 
activities from the beginning; he brings them with 
him into the world ’—American Journal of Psychology, 
xxi. No. 2, pp. 207-8. Psychological analysis of habits, 
or of what Buddhists call “ karmic propensities,” as 
they unfold from childhood to maturity, leads to a 
like conclusion. 

Again, individuals have seen a place or done a thing 
for the first time in this life and yet have felt that they 
had seen the place and done the thing previously. The 
study of dovble personalities, and of amnesia wherein 


——e, 


recollections return in inverse order to that in which 
they disappear, makes yet more plausible the hypothesj; 
of pre-existent memories. Biology contributes equally 
suggestive testimony, by showing that spontaneous 
generation of life is impossible—that life cannot arise 
from non-life, that in order to manifest itself now if 
must have pre-existed. In accord with the law of the 
conservation of energy and indestructibility of matter, 
whatsoever exists always has existed and always will exist, 

Embryology, again, demonstrates that the humay 
embryo, beginning as a minute particle of protoplasm, 
reviews during its uterine existence the acon-long history 
of organic evolution. At first it is like an amoeba. |; 
afterwards develops gills and is like a fish. Thence jt 
grows through mammalian forms until its ancient heredity 
ean carry it no further; the initial microscopic bit o} 
protoplasm is endowed with thought and human cop. 
sciousness, with dominion over all the lower kingdoms 
through which, by right of conquests in past lives, it 
passed during the brief period of nine months. 

How else are we scientifically to explain such high 
mental processes as judgment, reasoning, analysis and 
synthesis, and spatial perception, unless as resultants o 
incalculable ages of experience in past conditions ? Thy 
number of well-authenticated cases of persons now living 
who by contact with the memory-content of their sub- 
consciousness remember having lived before, is remarkably 
numerous, even in the West. The Burmese boy who is 
stirring Burma by lectures on Buddhist metaphysics 
(which normally no one comprehends without spending 
many years in exacting study) and who readily detects 
errors in classical Pali without having studied it in his 
present life, says that he clearly remembers his previous 
inearnation when he was the learned abbot of a well: 
known Buddhist monastery in Burma. 

Modern Yogis teach—as did the Buddha-— 
memory of past births may be recalled in a natura! 
manner, so as to know, rather than merely to believe th 
truth of the re-birth doctrine. Among ourselves, a few 
‘adventurous men of science, by employing the artificial 
method of mesmeric trance, claim to be able to recover 
from the sub-consciousness of their subject not only 
memories belonging to the subject’s present life which 
have been forgotten, but memories seemingly unattach. 
able to the present life and best explicable by the theory 
of pre-existence. 

Until declared heretical by the corrupt Second Council 
of Constantinople, in A.p. 553, the doctrine of pre: 
existence and rebirth was held by many Christians, 
notably the followers of Origen, the best-informed and 
most authoritative of the Fathers of the Christian Church, 
who had expounded it three centuries earlier as implicit 
in well-known Biblical texts (De Principiis 1. ch. vii. 4; 
Il. ch. ix. 7; IID. ch. i. 20, ch. iii. 5, ch. v. 4, ch. vi. 
6; IV. ch. i. 23). The primitive Gnostic Christians, 
who were condemned——as Origen was, three centuries 
after he had died a good Christian—by heresy-hunting 
ecclesiasties, also held the doctrine. 

For a Modernist, neither bound by Church Council 
nor limited to the lamentably incomplete account of the 
sayings and doings of Jesus compiled as the exoteric New 
Testament, and willing to aceept as supplementary to it 
certain esoteric Gnostic Gospels, the doctrine is now, a 
it was before a.p. 553, orthodoxly Christian. In this 
view, Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, Taoists, Sufis, and some 
Christians are in fundamental agreement concerning the 
solution of the greatest of all human problems. Moderi 
scienee, as I have endeavoured to show, like the ancient 
science of the Orient, appears to sanction such a 
agreement of the chief religions of the world, 


W. Y. Evaxs-WEnxtz, 
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Books That Have 


N the belief that a symposium of the best minds of the 

day on that perennially interesting subject, What books 

are of the greatest value to mankind ? would be of interest 

to our readers, we recently addressed a questionnaire to a 

hundred distinguished people in Great Britain and Overseas, 

asking them which three books had most influenced their 
careers. 

* * * * 

In publishing some of the answers we have received we would 
first thank those who have replied to us, on behalf of our 
readers, and secondly, we would make it clear that our 
purpose in publishing the answers is by no means to serve that 
curiosity about the private affairs of the great which is such 
a marked characteristic of the present time. The gossip 
columns which are published daily, the diaries and remini- 
scences that appear almost weekly, should satisfy more than 
the legitimate interest of the public. Our object is to serve 
the cause of good reading. ‘The opinion of those who have 
made a mark upon the public life of their day, concerning the 
books that have helped them to do so, is obviously useful 
knowledge, and we are giving this information to our readers in 
the belief that they will profit by it. 

* * * * 

Father Ronald Knox said on his post card, ** The Bible, 
Isuppose, is barred ?*’ and although we did not specifically 
say SO in our inquiries, we expected that our correspondents 
would take it for granted that a Book so wrought into the 
fabric of our civilization, and so diverse in its components, 
could not be mentioned with lesser works. A few of our 
correspondents have mentioned the Bible, however. Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu, for instance, says “the Bible, Bradshaw, 
and Rudyard Kipling’s works * are the three books that have 
most influenced him. The Dean of Durham gives us “* The 
Bible, especially the New Testament, Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, and Bishop Butler's Analogy.” Dr. J.E.C.Welldon 
adds the following: ‘I have named three books on the 
post card which you sent me; and I should like to explain 
that I have chosen them, as you ask for the three books 
which have * chiefly influenced my career... Had you asked 
for the books which have given me the most pleasure, my 
answer would have been somewhat different. I may say 
that I have chosen the Bible as being, of course, the supreme 
treasury of moral and spiritual teaching ; the Divina Commedia 
as having impressed upon me the profound seriousness under- 
lying human life, and Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature, 
as having shown me the kind of evidence for which it is 
possible to look and upon which it is right to act in different 
subjects, and above all in religion.’ Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst answers, ** The Bible, Markham’s History of England, 
and What to Observe (author unknown).’ Many others 
would no doubt have mentioned the Bible, as Canon Lyttelton 
does for instance. Excluding that Book, however, his three 
favourite volumes are “ Shakespeare’s Plays, The Letters of 
R. M. Benson, and Homer's Iliad.’ Dr. Lyttelton adds 
that his list must be conjectural and uncertain because any 
great book will have affected the subconscious mind of any 
‘areful reader so that its effects would be untraccable. Father 
Knox's final choice is Monsignor Hugh Benson's The Light 
Invisible, Virgil's Aeneid, and The Imitation of Christ.” 

* % * % 

Mr. Bernard Shaw makes a characteristic riposte. ‘* Who 
told you my career was influenced by three books ?. Whoever 
did was pulling your leg.” Dean Inge, on the other hand, 
idmits the impeachment and gives our readers these three 
(indeed four) chosen volumes: St. John’s Gospel and the 
Epistles of St. Paul, The Dialogues of Plato, Plotinus. The 
Rey, R. J. Campbell sends us the following interesting card : 
“Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress—the love of my youth and 
hever abandoned. Lux Mundi—in Oxford days. Of many 
good books of a later period I might single out Henry Jones’ 
Idealism as a Practical Creed, as having made a great impression 
my mind.’ Mr. Garvin, who has read as hard as any man 
that ever lived, writes to say that “to name any three out 
ofthe many books I have read would convey a false impression 


in my case.’ Sir Edmund Gosse says: “I have lived all 


Helped Great Men 


my life among books, and I cannot distinguish three or 
thirty or three hundred as having particularly influenced 
my career, 

* * %* * 

Lord Knutsford is emphatic, for his post card reads, ** No 
books.” Lord Charnwood suggests Kingsley’s Westieard Ho! 
Tennyson's In Memoriam, and The Gospel according to St. 
Mark. Sir Oliver Lodge cites the following : Smiles’s Self 
Help, Tyndall's Heat, and Matthew Arnold's Literature and 
Dogma. In curious confirmation of great minds thinking 
alike, we have received the following remarkable post card 
from Mr. Max Beerbohm’s retreat on the Riviera: ** Samuel 
Smiles’s Self Help,and Thrift by the same author, are the books 
that most moulded me in my malleable youth, but Sir Arthur 
Helps’s Friends in Council was also a great revelation, and 
has been a lasting guide.” 

* * * * 

Mr. Thomas Marlowe—for thirty years editor of the Daily 
Mail—writes to us as follows: ‘I do not think I can tell 
you what books have influenced my career. I have read 
many authors, but I cannot lay a responsibility upon the 
dead which the living would perhaps be unwilling to accept. 
The book I have read and re-read with the greatest pleasure 
during the past fifty years is Vanity Fair.’ Sir Frederick 
Lugard writes : ** I much regret that I find it quite impossible 
to name three books. Shakespeare alone stands pre-eminent 
as an influence.’ Sir Frank Swettenham writes: “ I doubt 
whether any book has influenced me greatly, but as books 
which have given me much, I should name: Horace’s Odes, 
The Statesman (Sir Henry Taylor), The Martyrdom of Man.”? 

* * * * 

Dr. Cyril Norwood, the Head-Master of Harrow, finds that 
* it is difficult to pick out three books, and I cannot name those 
which have influenced my career. Those which have most 
influenced my mind at fitful stages of youth and have not 
lost their power are, in chronological order : Tennyson's Poems, 
The Gospel of St. John, Browning.” Sir Josiah Stamp has 
deeply philosophic tastes for one who is famous as an economist 


and administrator. His choice is: ‘*(1) Sartor Resartus. 
(2) James’ Varieties of Religious Experience. (3) is more 


difficult. There are several candidates : Marshall's Principles 
of Economics for continuity of influence, Graham Wallas 
Great Sociely, for new direction of practical thought, Bergson’s 
L’ Evolution Créatrice, and Whitchead’s Science and the Modern 
World for philosophic background.” Sir Valentine Chirol 
writes as follows: “I regret I cannot possibly specify any 
three books as having had a great or decisive influence on 
my career. Speaking gencrally, I have taken perhaps the 
greatest interest in history and travels and poetry, and 
might mention in this connexion, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
Seely’s Expansion of the British Empire, Marco Polo and 
Wordsworth’s Patriotic Sonnets.’ Mr. H. W. Nevinson 
finds it “hard to exclude the great influence of a few among 
the writings collected in the Bible and the works of Goethe, 
Wordsworth, and Ruskin, but as you asked definitely for 
three books only, I should say, though with great hesitation, 
The Prometheus of Aeschylus, Gulliver's Travels, and Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus.’ Mr. Murray Allison's choice is : 
Essays, Montaigne’s Essays, White's Selborne.”’ Miss Maude 
Royden, searching for something more individual than 
the Bible, Shakespeare. and Shelley. gives us The Imitation of 
Christ, The System of Animate Nature by Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson, and one chapter only (that called * Prayer as 
Understanding *’) in Concerning Prayer by Mr. Harold Anson. 
Dr. Shadwell finds it almost impossible to single out particular 
books, but considers that Mill on Liberty made the most distinct 
impression on his mind, It gave him * great delight when at 
school, for it taught me that I might think for myself, which 
I had always done, but was told I ought not to do at that 
age. The two from which I have learnt most are, 
I think, Aristotle's Ethics and Aquinas's Theologica, or 
perhaps Spinoza. But the -book that has given me most 
pleasure, if it can be called a book, is Schubert's Songs.” 
* a % * 


* Emerson's 


1 
books 


Among the greatest of living novelists our readers will 
certainly place Mr. Arnold Benzett, and his selection is very 
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interesting. It is Herbert Spencer's Introduction to the Study 
of Sociology, Dostoevsky’s The Brothers Karamazov, Matthew 
Arnold's earlier poems. Mr. E. F. Benson adds a philosophical 
aside to his selection: ** No book that is worth reading ever 
had anything but a bad influence on any author. What he 
invariably picks up (if he picks up anything) is its defects. 
Its merits are always the incommunicable secret of the 
individual writer. But usually he picks up nothing. ‘The 
three books that have thus most influenced me are: (1) Le 
Livre de la pitié et de la mort, by Pierre Loti. I derived from 
it a poisonous streak of sentimentality. (2) Othmar, by Ouida, 
from which I caught an adolescent habit of ‘rich’ description. 
(3) Wuthering Heights, by Emily Bronté, from which I learned 
clumsy mechanism.” Mr. Hugh Walpole agrees in part with 
Mr. Bennett, for his selection is, The Brothers Karamazov, 
The Collected Poems of Wordsworth The Collected Poems of 
Browning. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s choice is: Froissart, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Myers’s Human Personality. Mr. George 
Moore writes to say he has considered “ the difficult question 
you put to me. I cannot tell what books have influenced me, 
but I can say that the authors that have influenced me are, 
Shelley, Gautier, and Turgenev. Shelley in my youth, Gautier 
in early manhood, Turgenev in middle age, and my admiration 
of these writers continues unchanged.” Mr. Maurice Baring 
says: “I do not believe anyone can tell what particular 
beok has influenced him most. A man is part of everything 
he has read as well as of everyone he has met, but if you ask 
me what I think the best story in the world, I would reply 
without hesitation the Odyssey, the second best Don Quixote.” 
* * * * 

Only one doctor has answered our inquiry. Sir William 
Arbuthnot Lane sends us the following: Mental and Moral 
Science, by Bain of Aberdeen, Jevons’s Logic and the Works of 
Darwin. The Stage has catholic tastes in literature. Miss 
Sybil Thorndike’s list is: Browning’s Ring and the Book, Mr. 
Chesterton’s The Man Who Was Thirty, the Essays of Professor 
Gilbert Murray and the Psalms of David. Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson writes that he cannot recall any authors 
except Shakespeare that have influenced his career. Sir 
Gerald du Maurier does not admit that books have influenced 
him, but those which have given him pleasure are : The Three 
Musketeers, The Wreck of the Grosvenor, and Treasure Island— 
** All really children’s books,” as he points out. As we go to 
press, an interesting reply comes from Mr. Alfred Noyes, who 
is now in Canada. “ I always think it is the early reading,” 
he writes, ‘‘ that has the most influence in determining one’s 
path ; and I believe it was a few lines of Vergil that really 
introduced me to poetry—the passage in which those great 
lines occur :— 

“Tlli dura quies oculos et ferreus urguet 

Somnus: in aeternam clauduntur lumina noctem.” 
The somnus at the beginning of the line, like the bowing of 
the head of the fallen warrior, haunted my imagination for 
years as a schoolboy. Then came Shakespeare, especially in 
As You Like It, Midsummer Night's Dream, and Hamlet, and 
completed the spell of poetry. The third book was Carlyle’s 
French Revolution.” 


Bulbs 


BULB is the most fascinating thing in the world. 

It excites expectation, bulges with promise. 
Philosophers tell us that pleasure lies chiefly in anticipa- 
tion, not in fruition. A bulb is the very embodiment of 
anticipation. There is bestowed in it—for the garden 
lover—the lovely and by no means baseless fabric of a 
hundred visions. Heaped in the bowls and baskets of 
the dealer lies a fascinating mélange of strange shapes, 
huge hyacinth bulbs, rugged and obese, tulips neat, 
plump, and brown, marvels of standardized mass produc- 
tion, crocuses with netted coats, scorpion irises with 
dropsical roots and tufts of green impatiently protruding, 
shapeless white ornithogalums looking more like small 
lumps of dough than the procreant cradles of beauty. 
They overilow the bowls and lie tumbled about, as though 
Nature’s fecundity had communicated itself to the shop 


window. Who can resist buying when a five months’ 


supply of the stuff that hope and imagination feed oy 
can be carried away in a pocket and a shilling will buy. 
not a castle in Spain (for castles are troublesome things 
at best), but a Garden of the Hesperides ? 

The wonder is not that men buy so many bulbs {yy 
their gardens, but that they buy so few. The explanatioy 
is perhaps that imagination cannot feed upon its ow, 
images, but requires some stimulus of the senses. [If 
bulbs, like the books and pottery of fine shape, and noble 
landscape, and the cunning jars and enticing bottles o 
the provisioner, by which student 


aesthetc all 
gourmet are inspired to enthusiasm, could remain tinder 


and 


observation, we, too, would remain inspired. But 4 
bulb cries out for the trowel. Buried in the dark carth 
its magic begins to work. Beauty is being bori in a 


thousand hidden chambers, but nought is visible. an 
what the eye seeth not the heart has difficulty in rejoicing 
over. Besides, the enticing plenitude and promise 
Spring has disappeared from the seedsman’s window, «4 
its place is taken by tins of * dope’ to kill slugs. 

These, alas, are indestructible, but imagination is ot, 
Only when Christmas has come and gone does the florist’s 
window or the garden of some long-sighted neigh bou: 
remind us that we failed to pay, at the proper time, the 
premium on our flower insurance policy. 


All of which being so, it behoves us now, while it is 
time, to sally forth and buy all the bulbs that the garden 


will hold. And if we have no garden then there are 
hyacinth glasses and bowls of fibre or even, at a pinch, a 
starch box or so, in which our floral chrysales can be 
committed to some cool dark corner, from which. in 
season they will come and take the winds of March and 
the mantelpiece of the drawing-room with beauty. 

A day or two ago a friend whose attention had heen 
caught by the phrase, said to me “* Why Dutch bulls?” 
I explained that as far as I knew the bulk of them came 
from Holland, and he again wanted to know why. That 
was—and is—a harder question to answer, but the 
answer seems to be that the Briton, who excels at pro- 
ducing a highly finished article, superior to anything 
else of its kind, at a proportionately high price. has no 
flair for the mass production of a standardized article 
at a low price. Britons raise the wonderful new 
moth daffodils and irises that you and I do not pay live 
pounds apiece for. The business of multiplying then 
exceedingly they leave to others. 

The Dutchman, plodding fellow, does that to periee- 
tion. There are three thousand bulb raisers in Holland, 
but only about two hundred exporters, while the expor- 
ters who grow all their own bulbs must number less than 
fifty. So it amounts almost to a cottage industry there, 
but in this country the bulb growers can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. Yet, with the possible exception 
of hyacinths, which are multiplied by a strange and intr!- 
‘ate process of which the Dutch seem to be the sole 
masters, all the so-called Dutch bulbs can be grown te 
perfection in this country. Here then is a chance tor 
the farmer “ weary of hoping hopes for ever vain,” and 
of waiting for a subsidy on wheat. Let him set aside an 
acre of his land and a proportion of his manure and grow 
tulips or daffodils. No great difficulties or overheat 
expense are involved, and there will be no grasping mi«ile- 
men to contend with. He will find a market already 
stabilized at prices that give him a good profit, and there 
is the supreme advantage that the unsold bulb of this 
year is put back in the ground and becomes two saleable 
bulbs next year. 

It will be an added joy to the British houscholdet 
hurrying home with a parcel of Spring beauty in his 
pocket to know that it will be British beauty, and thet 
he can be proud of it, MELAMPUS. 


Man 
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Correspondence 


A Letrrer rrom East AFRICA. 

[To the Editor of the Sercrator.]} 
Sin. This year 1927 has seen much of advance in 
younger territories and in the further investigation of our 
problems. At the great Colonial Conference in London we 
have been glad to see our difficulties brought to light, and the 
urgent need of more and better information at last realized. 

There is great satisfaction, for instance, at the appointment 
of « Commission to investigate the means of a closer co- 
operation between the East African Territories. Many prob- 
lems of a unified Customs procedure, Code of Law, and 
Transport will, we hope, be explored by this Commission. 

The International Commission on Sleeping Sickness has 
completed its general investigation, and the recommendation 
has been made for a permanent, but smaller, Commission to 
be established at Entebbe. When one goes through many 
parts of the continent one beautiful and 
gloriously fertile country denuded of all human inhabitants 
through this scourge one realizes the practical need, and 
probable economic return, of the solution of this problem. 
Recently I went through such a country, where a few years 
ago there were many villages, and the whole district was seen 
to be left to the buffalo, elephant, and other game. 

Kenya is concerned over a Defence Force Act and the 
demand for The former brings in the 
principle of compulsory service for all Europeans, and peti- 
tions both for and against this have gone home. The latter 
question lies in the demand for an elected majority in the 
Legislative Council, but many wise observers cannot see the 


these 


where sees a 


self-government. 


Home Government agreeing to hand over the government of 


alargely native population to a Council elected by the settlers 
and traders of the white and Indian minority. Education and 
Infant Welfare are two other matters very much before us, 
too, and there has been a great move forward in the second of 
these by Lady Grigg’s campaign, both in England and out 
here. Inspired by the wonderful results in Uganda of maternity 
work, under Dr. and Mrs. A. R. Cook, of the Church Mis- 
sicnary Society, Lady Grigg is actively pushing forward the 
organization of this work. 

The financial crisis I 
serious than the most gioomy prophecy foretold. 
a hig estimated deficit, the Governor appointed a Committee 
to investigate the whole position, and now we learn that 
the deficit budgeted for will probably be doubled. 
the Customs and other revenues as so largely depending on the 
one crop of the Protectorate, cotton, but it has been found 
that this dependence was very much greater than had been 
We are now to see the accumu- 


forecasted for Uganda seems more 
Faced with 


suspected in some quarters. 
lations of the surpluses of the past prosperous years dwindle 
It will 
therefore become urgently necessary to lop off many branches 
from the trees of the Departments. 

There has been a great stir about the line the railway 
extension is to take, Uganda’s wishes having been turned 
down by the authorities. After the strongest possible agitation 
among the commercial communities and in the papers, a 
qualified reconsideration has been secured. It now appears 
that the last section of the new line was badly planned, to the 
extra cost of the whole scheme, and so it would be better to 
take the advice of those with a better local knowledge as to 
needs and costs in this next section, instead of overriding 
them as before. We are half promised that the Jine shall now 
come direct to Jinja and Kampala as everyone wanted before, 
and shall pass through the great cotton areas. 

Another problem of transport has also to be faced in the 
periodical blocking of Lake Kioga by the sudd. This route is 
increasingly being used for the transport for the Kilo gold 
mines of the Congo. The big matter in Uganda, however, has 
been the Jubilee of the landing of the first missionaries. The 
remarkable pageants of that celebration must have taken a 
great deal of time and energy to organize, while the cathedral 
Services and other parts of the Jubilee gave a practical demon- 
stration of the great advances of the last fifty years. Two 
scenes of that time stood out from the others—one at the last 
pageant of the series, and the other in the Thanksgiving 
Service in the great cathedral. In the final pageant we saw 


away to keep the services of the Protectorate going. 


I spoke of 


the long pioneer struggle of the missionaries consummated in 
the proclamation of the Protectorate in 1893. Then the 
thousands who had taken part in the performances formed a 
procession to march past the Governor. First came the * old 
customs * chiefs, slaves, men, women 
and children, witch-doctors, and the rest, with King Mutesa’s 
Court and Stanley. These shambled past, a disorganized, undis- 
ciplined, fearsome and fearing mob. Then each page of history 
was unfolded before us, with the end brought up by the present- 
day schools, Girl Guides and Scouts, 


performers, warriors, 


bright, happy, erect, 
confident and marching in perfect step. So we saw what these 
fifty changeful years have meant for this country. The other 
outstanding scene was when the Bishop, in his sermon at the 
Thanksgiving Service, asked the survivors of the early band 
of converts, so many of whom were burnt to death for their 
Faith, to stand up for us to see. Then we realized that all 
we were thanking God for had happened in the lifetime 
of men now living. All of us who travelled to Uganda 
for the Jubilee were deeply impressed at everything we saw; 
—Iam, Sir, &c., 
Your East Arrican CorrESPONDENT. 
A LETTER FROM THE SOLOMON ISLANDS. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—In many of the bush villages the natives are still in 
their wild state, never having come in contact with the various 
They still maintain all their old customs, one 
being to have as many wives as they can afford. A native 
boy pays from £30 to £40 for a wife. The native customs 
were never interfered with by the Government until recently 
when it tried to enforce the rule that islanders should have 
only one wife. The natives think this a 
as it would be a considerable loss to 
Wives. 

The chief boy among these bush villages is known as Billy 
Veti. This boy resented his being 
decided to appeal to the Commission, travelled many miles 
and eventually reached Tulagi, the seat of Government, and 
complained that the District Officer was trving to enforce 
a new law. The Commission told the boy to return with a 
letter for the District Officer. Billy Veti returned to his 
village and called a meeting of all the At the 
meeting they decided if any they 
were to be killed. Axes, &c., were prepared and their plans 
well set. A few days later the District Ollicer sent two police 
boys, each carrying a ‘303 rifle and cartridges. They were 
told to ask the Salt Water Chief, by the name of David Sanga, 
to give them some village police boys to help arrest the 
bushmen. When the police bovs and natives reached the 
bush villages, they called for several bushmen and put 
handcuffs on them. They then called for Billy Veti, who 
soon appeared, and allowed himself to be arrested. 

Billy Veti very cunningly said it was tco late to travel 
that day, so they would go early the next morning. The 
police bovs agreed to this, so the bushmen gave them a 
native house and food. One of the police boys said he would 
sleep across the door inside 
tried to escape. During the night there was a loud rapping 
at the door of the house where the police boys and prisoners 
were sleeping. 
door, opened the door and put his head out to see what the 
people wanted. A bushman outside with an axe completely 
cut his head off. The the headless body ran 
round the house till it fell exhausted. The then 
rushed into the house and killed three more bovs with axes. 
Then they released the prisoners, took the dead bodies 
outside and burnt them. They then took the *303 
and cartridges, and made their escape on top of a high 
mountain called Tatavu. The Government have been 
trying to trace the murderers; four boys have been caught, 
but they are very secret about Billy Veti and his followers. 
A woman and child said to be with the murderers. 
The country where they are hiding is so difficult that it is 
impossible to trace them. Billy Veti is vowing revenge 
and many natives are going in fear of their lives. 

The average native stands punishment well if he deserves 
it. but if he thinks it is an injustice he will wait years for 
I am, Sir, &e., 

A CORRESPONDENT IN THE SOLOMON ISLANDS. 
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The League 


of Nations 


Work for the World’s Health 


Heattn Work IN THE Tropics. 

In many ways the Health Organization of the League of 
Nations presents more points of interest than any other instru- 
ment of the League’s activity. Technically, it is doing work of 
great importance, but, quite apart from that, it is serving 
the League on the political side with singular effectiveness 
by the pioneer work it has put and is putting to its credit in 
regions where the League on its political and economic 
side is hardly known. ‘There is, for instance, the sleeping 
sickness investigation at Entebbe in Tanganyika. The 
Health Organization has also established an Epidemiological 
Intelligence Bureau at Singapore, and it was responsible 
this summer for the first League Conference ever held on the 
soil of South America. The sleeping sickness inquiry is 
carried out with the co-operation of experts from every 
State with colonies or protectorates in Central Africa, the 
interest of all of them being served directly by any investiga- 
tion that may equip them with new weapons against the 
tsetse fly and the disease it spreads broadcast throughout the 
regions where it ranges. 


Tue Sourn AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 

The South American Conference has had results out of all 
proportion to its intrinsic importance. It was organized 
by the League in connexion with an inquiry now in progress 
in Great Britain, France, Austria, and other European 
countries, as well as in Latin America, into the causes of 
infant mortality. In all countries concerned certain areas 
have been selected in which the cause of death of every infant 
under one year is investigated and reported over a period 
of twelve months, the results being ultimately collated as 
basis for conclusions drawn from inquiries carried out under 
widely differing conditions. ‘The South American Conference 
was attended by experts from the Argentine, Brazil and Chile, 
Bolivia, Paraguay and Uruguay, and also by the Chairman 
of the League’s Health Committee, Professor Madsen of 
Denmark, and the Medical Director at Geneva, Dr. Ludwig 
Rajehman. ‘The result was a remarkable quickening of 
activity primarily in the work of the Health Organization, 
but also in the general activities of the League, and the 
secondary outcome a crop of proposals for developments in 
health research and health administration in South America 
under League auspices. 


INTERNATIONAL Leprosy Researcr. 


From Brazil, for example, comes the proposal to establish 
an international leprosy research centre under the auspices 
of the League, and a Brazilian philanthropist has offered an 
annual contribution of £2,000 towards the expenses of such 
an institution. ‘The State of Sao Paulo has decided to 
appoint a serologist to be nominated by the League Health 
Committee for researches into the diagnosis of syphilis. In 
the Argentine it is desired to establish an infant welfare 
centre, again under the auspices of the League, and Chile, 
as a result of a visit arranged by the League Health Com- 
mittee from a distinguished Japanese authority on nutrition, 
Professor Saiki, has decided to bring from Tokyo one of 
Professor Saiki’s assistants to spend two years in the Central 
Ilealth Department at Santiago. 


Jur SINGAPORE BuREAU. 

As for the League’s Bureau at Singapore, speakers from 
Asiatic countries testify year by year in the Assembly to 
the value of the service it is rendering to public health in 
that continent. The purpose of the Bureau is to receive 
bulletins as to health conditions in ports throughout the 
Far Kast over an area, indeed, stretching from the Pacific 
islands in the cast to Alexandria in the west and including 
137 ports altogether, and broadcast the information through 
the high-power station at Saigon in Indo-China, which is 
placed at the disposal of the League for this purpose by 
the French authorities. By this means the sanitary authorities 


at any port to which an incoming vessel is approaching are 


enabled to take such measures as may be necessary in the 
light of the health conditions at the poit where the ves, 
last touched and where typhus or cholera or plague in one for, 
or another may be prevalent. 

The principle underlying the Health work of the Leagy 
is the organization of international co-operation. It has 
neither the money nor the staff to conduct campaigns itself 
except in special emergencies such as the typhus epidemic jy 
Eastern Europe in 1620, when the Health Organization, jy 
addition to organizing a sanitary cordon on the Polish-Russiay 
frontier, itself supplied hospitals and personnel on a con. 
siderable scale. Again in 1922, when Greek refugees wer 
pouring by tens of thousands from Asia Minor into Euro 
the Health Organization not only arranged for vaccinati; 
on a wholesale scale, but provided lymph and a certain numbe 
of doctors. 

RELATIONS Wir Sovier Russia. 

Another achievement to the credit of the Organizatio; 
is the establishment and maintenance of official relations 
with Soviet Russia. The Commissar of Public Health has 
actually attended a League Conference at Geneva and healt) 
statistics are regularly sent from Moscow to Geneva. The 
Soviet Government, moreover, sent special thanks to th 
Medical Director for the work done by League investigator 
in Southern Russia in the course of the League's anti-malarial 
campaign. This again was an investigation in which experts 
from many nations united and conducted on a larger seal 
than any enterprise of the kind had ever been. Conditions 
were examined in Sicily and Corsica, in Syria and Spain, 
in Southern Russia, in the United States and in several other 
countries where malaria is endemic. In Syria, ineidentally, 
three of the investigators lost their lives through a motor- 
ear accident which occurred while they were travelling in 
League service. 

To indicate in any fairness the manifold 
the League’s Health Section would make quite inordinate 
demands on the pages of this journal, but mention must 
be made at least of the requests of countries like Albania 
and Persia for advisers for the organization of Health services, 
and from Turkey for guidance as to the establishment of a 
Health Ministry. That is an example of individual countries 
profiting by the collective wisdom and experience con 
centrated at Geneva. 


EXCHANGE OF MepiIcaL Orricers or Heart. 


The other side of the picture is provided by the system 
of exchanges of Medical Officers of Health, whereby ollicials 
of many countries are enabled to study and profit by the 
experience of one. These exchanges, the which 
appears to be increasingly recognized, have been made possible 
by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation of America. 
They consist of the organization of a party of some twenty 
or thirty Public Health officials from as many countries, who 
spend some six weeks or two months in a single country 
studying every phase of its public health activity, and finally 
gathering at Geneva (if the exchange has taken place in 
Europe) to formulate the conclusions to which their inquiries 
have led. Each member of the party is thus enabled to 
return home and embody in the administrative system of 
his own country any improvements his experience as 4 
member of the League party may suggest. ‘These exchanges 
have taken place in Japan and Korea and in Latin America, 
and an invitation has been received from the Government 
of India for a visit to that country next year. 

Disease knows no frontiers, and any effective health measures 
must be organized on an international scale. The League 
is doing that through its Health Committee and doing it s0 
far with remarkable success. But on many grounds those 
who know the League’s health work best would claim that 
its chief value lies in the demonstration it provides of those 
principles of co-operation in constructive activity which 
ought to inspire the League in every sphere. 

WALTER ELLIOT, 
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Country Life 


GARDENERS AND Scientiric Discovesies. 

Wherever I have been during the last week or so, quaint 
evidence has met me of the growth of agricultural science 
in different directions. But the 
adopted chiefly by amateurs who have little or no direct 
and lawn 


scientific methods arc being 


concern With farming: by gardeners, by green 


keepers. by race-horse owners. To be precise : one country- 
house gardener rejoiced not a little in the exceptional size 
of his rubbish heap, due to the abnormal growth of weeds 
during our wet Another not content with 


rejoicing at such an unsightly spectacle. He cutting 


summer. was 
was 
yough grass in order to make a second heap that should 
serve the same purpose as the first. Tle had discovered that 
his gardener and his bailiff preferred manures compounded 
of such green stuff, treated with the proper microbic culture, 
even before good farm-yvard manure. His estimate of the 
relative value of the two may be questioned: but it is true 
that the manure-making experiment, begun during the War 
under the encouragement of the Rothamsted experimental 
station and carried on lurgely through the interest of Lord 
Elveden. has definitely put into our possession a new sort of 
Any straw or green stuff properly treated provides 
The wealth of the world is 
permanently increased by discovery and invention. 


wealth. 
a precious source of fertility. 


* » - * 


while these experiments on converting 
rubbish into manure were in an early I visited an 
English farm where at the same time another experiment 
in extracting value from rubbish was in process. The farm 
was # dairy farm (and incidentally provided grade A milk). 
All the manure from the byres was conveyed into a metal 


Some Vvears ago 


stave, 


linder, and a pipe leading from this provided the establish- 
ment with a certain modicum of light and power. One of 
the cmplovees cooked nis dinner by the gas produced almost 
automatically from the rubbish heap. There been 
little development of this source of power, though experiments 
But it sulliciently proved that 
twigs of trees as well as a straw manure 
needs little purification. 


has 
cantinue hopefully. was 
Umost any rubbish 
can previde good gas that 
», but it is a propheey which may be 
some day the so-called waste 


heap 
We live in an electric age 
most plausibly argued that 
products of farms as of towns may return a good interest 
in the form of that useful gas once known only under the 
name of will-o’-the-wisp. It will, indeed, be a triumph to 
harness that restive fire. 
* % a * 


Another little discovery of science that may help to restore 
prosperity to our decaying farms has been seized upon by 
is incidental to the new method 

That method, discussed every- 
the last six months and 


keepers of golf-greens. It 
of treating fodder grasses. 
where among agriculturists during 
enables a farmer to use his meadows as a source of 
yood fudder for some cight months in the vear. If he feeds 
ihem scientifically and uses nitrogenous manures to secure 
such growth he will make his pastures in late autuinn, and 
even on the threshold of winter, a source of food comparable 


more, 


with the best--and most expensive —linseed cake. Here 
isa real source of new wealth: but the keeper of golf-greens 
has heen quicker off the mark than the farmer. He has 


wcepted the scientific assertion that the finest grasses grow 
hest in a rather acid soil. By frequent use of small amounts 
of sulphate of ammonia some of our best golf specialists have 
utterly destroyed every weed. notably the daisy and plaintain, 
ind encouraged swect grasses of a fine texture. The science 
of green and lawn and pitch making is being advanced more 

than the scientific of meadows. It is a_ pity, 
Frenchman said to me once—in reference to our 

* Everything in England is for beauty : nothing 
Iie spoke by way of admiration. 


rapidly use 
as a 
hedgerows : 
lor use.” 
“ a bd x 

Mespriaan MARVELS. 

been entertaining, tco —largely in London 

1 Imperial Agricultural Research Conference. One of their 
inst visits was to Cambridge, where flourishes perhaps the 


We have 


best school of heredity in the world. Sir Rowland Biffen—a 
real genius in his field~-produces their new wheats for farmers 
(and new saxifrages for his garden) and Professor Punnett 
breeds Chinchilla rabbits (with fur worth up to £1 a pelt) and 
poultry with sex-linked qualities. Both work wholly along the 
lines of the Abbot Mendel’s great discovery ; and have pro- 
duced varieties —of wheat, of rabbits, of poultry—of real use 
to British farmers. Yeoman II. has helped to bring the 
miller round to an appreciation of the value of British wheat ; 
and poultry-keepers are definitely profiting by the various 
crosses of hens in which the cocks and hens are differently 
coloured at birth. Professor Baker in Leeds has used the 
same law to breed out the black patches from the valuable 
wool of the Wensleydale sheep. It happened on the eve of 
the visit of the Conference to this wonderful Mendelian farm 
that I heard some remarkable evidence of the use of this law 
by breeders of race-horses. that the most suc- 
cessful breeders of the future will be those who have most 
knowledge of the behaviour of the Mendelian characteristics 
in dams and Certain and unsuspected 
- characteristics are being discovered, 


Some believe 


sires. surprising 
recessive ~ 


8 % % % 


Herevity iN GREYHOUNDS. 


It will be interesting to see how the use of these laws of 
heredity aifect the greyhound. It is written of him: ‘ The 
greyhound is the oldest and most conservative of all dogs. 
and his type has altered singularly little during the 7,060 vears 
in which he is known to have been cherished for his speed, and 
kept by men for running down the gazelle or coursing the hare. 
back in the primitive 


references to him are far 
beautifully depicted by 
at the leash or racing after his prey across 
the desert sands. The Egyptians loved him and appreciated 
him centuries before the pyramids were built.” In the next 
few vears the animal will be bred in larger numbers and with 
more attention to the laws of heredity than ever before. 
Shall we increase the speed and modify the shape of this animal 
that is one of the four, in Solomon’s phrase, which “ go well 


The earliest 
ages, long 


artists, straining 


before he was Assyrian 


and are comely in going ~ ? 
ot * * % 
Sr. LUKE AND St. MARTIN. 

Why is * St. Luke’s summer,” born on October 18th. much 
less popular than St. Martin’s summer, beginning on Armistice 
day ? These two “little summers” are constant on the 
whole to their fame. A patch of warm days in mid-October 
and another in the second week of November is normal: and 
hardly less normal is a raging and a roaring wind as well as a 
stiff frost in between. On the whole, so far as my memory 
holds, St. Luke is a more regular giver of fine days than St. 
Martin: the difference between the landscapes on October 
18th and November 15th is abrupt. The first is of the summer 
summery, the second of the winter country. It may be that 
St. Martin is the more popular hero, because the Indian 
summer belonging to this date is an American as well as 
an English festival: and the interpolated summer is more 
constant and more startling in its contrasts in the north of 
the American continent then in any part of Britain. The 
most gorgeous colouring I have ever seen was in Newfoundland 
between these two summers. The colours of low-growing 
shrubs were much more brilliant than the trees, and, I think, 
the most gorgeous or at least most variously coloured of the 
bushes was none other than the common currant, interspersed 
in one place by masses of * golden rod.” 


x 

This vear St. Luke had more flowers and a greener landscape 
for his than is common. Honeysuckle is flowering 
freely on one Hertfordshire The short 
starred with hare-hells, and close by primroses are blooming 
freely. In some gardens standard ceanothus are as blue as 
ever they were. and beds are gay with primulas as well as with 
the proper autumn patches of antirrhinum and “cherry pie.” 
raspberries and green 


festival 


common. grass is 


Some gardeners are picking dishes of 
Who says England has an evil climate ? 


W. Beaci TuoMas, 


pcas. 
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Letters to 


TO BRITISH JEWS: THE 
REPLY 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.| 
Sin,— As an officer of the representative body of the Jews 
1 beg to answer your “ Appeal to British Jews ~ to adopt 
Mr. Weinberg’s invention for casting animals, which is based 
on the assumption that the methods at present used are cruel. 

The appeal states that Professors Foster and Starting 
reported (jointly) twenty-three vears ago that the casting was 
inhumane, but that Professors Hill (1904) and Bayliss (1923) 
reported that it was humane. The appeal disposed of the 
awkward impasse so created by stating that the last-named 
professors must have used the word * cruelty ~ in a different 
sense to that generally applied. I learn that Professor Hill 
has denied this assumption. Professor Bayliss is dead, but a 
reference to his and Professor Hill's published reports would 
have shown that neither of these scientists used the debatable 
word at all! 

The reports are extraordinarily full. ‘They 
carefully these two scientists, examining the same problem 
independently, and at dates nineteen years apart, watched 
for every symptom of mental or physical pain on the part of 
the animals, and reported that the casting —as also the 
killing itself was absolutely humane, and was expeditiously 
performed. It is difficult to appreciate why the appeal 
should mention these two professors and ignore, say, the 
report of Mr. Openshaw, a leading London surgeon, which 
was equally satisfactory, and that of Professors Wood and 
Barcroft, made (jointly) in 1924, which again upheld the 
humanity of the Jews in connexion with their slaughter. 
Nor does this conclude the list. 


AN APPEAL 


show how 


Here, then, was an overwhelming mass of evidence, much of 


it absolutely up-to-date, challenging and disputing the 
adverse report of 1904. Is it conceivable that Professor 
Starling (Professor Foster died long ago), who, to my knowledge. 
was aware of this important body ef evidence disputing both 
his findings and the basis of his conclusions, would have 
failed to take up the challenge, if he was sure that he could do 
But in the twenty-three years which clapsed 
There was 


so suceessfully ? 
until his own death not a word came from him. 
ample opportunity, for the evidence on both 
vonstantly quoted in the scientifie and general Press. 

I am entitled to ask that the ordinary rules observed in 
weighing evidence should he followed in this case. If this 
he accorded, it would follow that the sugeecstion that the 
*ervel and indefensible ~ methods of casting 


appeal 


sides was 


Jews are using 
should be withdrawn, and the whole basis of the 
then disappears. 

There remain the series of charges made in the 
against the Community, and its Board of Schechita, for failing 
to have Weinberg’s machine fully tested. These again, are 
based on inaccurate information. For example, reference 
is made to the successful demonstration of the machine in 
Tondon in 1824. I was present. As soon as the crank was 
turned, there was 2 crash and rending of wood, a bursting ol 
straps, and the violent kicking of an alarmed animal. It 
uppears that the whole internal arrangements of the machine 
had given wey! It was again ready for a further test at the 
end of 1825. The Sehechita Board paid to have it reinstalled 
in London, and were threugh in 
February, 1926, 

\gain it failed to satisfy 
ectlpg animals to enter, and in withdrawing the 
(speed in both respects being essential), and further alterations 
w adjustments were required. The Schechita Board had no 
knowledge of the machine being, for the next twelve months, 
at Islington; obviously, it had to be altered, and it was 
assumed that it was withdrawn for that purpese, and that the 
Board would be informed when it was ready. It was not, 
however, until May, 1927, that Mr. Weinberg wrote that he 
had made the necessary adjustments. A month or two Jater 
a further * test” was made, but the beasts were tame and 
quict. Mr. Ifayhurst, Superintendent of the Islington 


appea! 


three animals passed 
there was a difficuliy both in 


Careascs 


Abattoir, and also Mr. Legros, M.Inst.C.¥.. &e.. in the presence 
of Mr. Weinberg, emphatically 


tated that they could not 


the Editor 


recommend the Board to adopt the machine until at Ieay 
a hundred animals, including all varieties which would j; 
the ordinary way be submitted for slaughter, had pas; 
through it. 

The Schechita Board is charged with delaying and avoidin: 
a full test. The correspondence shown to me 
since 1925 and right up to date, they have been pressing for 
of transit, 


proves that, 
one, offering to pay all expenses supervision, 
fitting up, and working. Jn June alone of this vear there we 
three of such pressing letters begging for arrangements for » 
test and asking for Mr. Weinberg’s terms for the machin 
orits user. Asa final effort a member of the Schechita Board 
was asked to try the effect of personal negotiations. It i, 
understood that his efforts are approaching success, and chat 
the test is likely to take place in a few weeks.- Iam, Sir. &., 
Cuarces TH. L. EmManve:. 
23 Finsbury Square, BC. 2. 

| As regards Mr. Emanucel’s first point, it is of course a fa 
that the physiologists end medica! men who have investigated 
the matter on behalf of the Jewish authorities have reached 
conclusions diametrically opposite to those reached by th 
two behalf of th 
Admiralty, and to what is apparently the unanimous opinion 
of the veterinary professon. There are, however, few observers 

as careful as the late Professor Starling, and further the vet: 
inary surgeon must be the final authority in a matter of this 
kind. not only because he is specially qualified for the purpos 
by his training and experience, but also because he sce: 
Jewish slaughtering on a Jarge scale as it is practised in 
the ordinary course of business. It is remarkable thet both 
Professor Leonard Will and Sir William Bayliss appear to have 
formed the impression that casting mats are actually used 


t 


physiologists who investigated it on 


in Jewish slaughtering, whereas (as their inventor, the Super: 
intendent of the Islington Abattoir, has recently stated) 
they are not ordinarily used even where they are kept. 

Amongst the veterinary surgeons who explicitly recoznize 
the need for reformed methods of casting may be mentioned 
Professor Hobday (Principal, the Royal Veterinary Colleze, 
Editor, The Veterinary Journal, Won. Veterinary Surgeon iy 
HEL.M. the King), Professor Wooldridge, Professor Smythe. 
Professor MeceCunn, Professor MacQueen (of the Royal 
Veterinary College), Major-Gen. Sir John Moore, Licut.-Col. 
T. Dunlop Young (Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Smithfield 
Market), Capt Hlavhurst (Superintendent IJslington Catth 
Market and Abattoir), Capt. Ross Grant (Veterinary Repre: 
sentative of the Australian Government). 

In order, however, that our readers may judge for thom- 
sclves. we quote the description given by Professor Starting 
and Sir Micheel Foster :— 

The animals (bullocks) were in a pen adjoinin: 
house, A running neose 
the other end of the chain being passed through « : 
then driven 


in a chain was thrown over the he 


bullock, 


in the slaughter-house near the floor. The antinal wa 

and pull Linto the slaughter-house, the noose ing pull d } 
and was pushed se as to stand against the wall. Chains wet 
passed round the two feet furthest from the wail and connevted 
by ropes fo a pulley fixed high up on the wall. These rope- 
then pulled upon while three men standing by the animal he Iped 
to pull it over on its side, and the animal was thrown. In t! 


operation of throwing comparatively little difficulty is expe: t 
with quict animais in a bad state of nutrition. Jn 
everal cases, however, the animal resisted this operation viol 

it dashed its head to and fro in its effort to escape, 
the sround violently with its head. We were informed that wi 
wild cattle the operation might take seven or eight minutes, but in 
cases which we saw did the operation take mo: 
Even under these conditions the process of tl g 
and when the carcase was skinned large supe! 


animals or 


even sti 


none Of the 
two minutes, 
was often violent, 
bruises were in some cases seen on the thighs, hips. and along t 


hack. Jn order to pull the head down in the operation of throwine 
we noticed that in some cases, at Jeast, one of the men introduced 
his fingers between the eyeball and upper eyelid and dragged upon 


the upper eyelid in order to force the head back. The head heing 
thus secured, a rope was placed in the mouth round the lowe! 
aun iron crowbar was passed through this rope and under the ja 
and by the leverage thus obtained, it was possible to extend tn 
animals head forcibly and to hold it steady while the inci-ir 
in the neck was made.” 

As regards Mr. Emanuel’s second point, it seems clear that 
the blame for the delay which has occurred must rest cithet 
on the Board of Schechita, on the carease butchers ane 
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slaughtermen, or on the inventor. The case for the Board 
has been ably stated by Mr. Emanuel, and we shall be pleased 
to afford either of the other parties a similar opportunity if 
they wish to make use of our columns. 

It is more important, however, to ensure that there shall 
be no delay in the future than to allocate the blame for delay 
jn the past. The Board of Schechita has on two 
offered handsome prizes for humane casting devices, and this 
is greatly to its credit. We further congratulate the Board 
on their decision to test Mr. Weinberg’s machine again,— 
Ep. Spectator.| 


occasions 


[T'o the Editor of the Sevcravonr.] 

Sm,—My attention has been drawn to a statement in the 
Spectator of October Ist that in making my report on the 
casting of animals for the Jewish method of slaughter I ** must 
have used the word ‘ cruelty” in a sense different from that 
understood by laymen and some of my fellow scientists.” 
Ibeg to statc that so far as Tam concerned (Sir William Bayliss, 
who was also referred to in a similar way, unfortunately is 
dead) this statement is absolutely incorrect. There was no 
cruelty of any kind in the casting as I witnessed it previous 
to making my report. -I am, Sir, &c., 


Loughton. Lronarp Hiner. 


TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.| 

Sir, —-As vou have very generously cited my name in a footnote 
to Mr. Eveleigh Nash's letter on this subject in your paper 
of September 8rd, perhaps you will allow me also to say a 


BOOKS 


few words in reply to Mr. Nash. 

His reference to Joseph Conrad reminds me of my own 
last conversation with that which turned mostly 
upon the question of translation. His * attitude 
translations,” as shown that day to me, seems, in retrospect, 
to differ from that perceived by Mr. Nash; but it would have 
been absurd at time to that either Conrad, 
consumed by the appalling travail that preceded the publica- 
tion of each of his many books, or Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
with his hundred other would consent to what 
would be in either instance a waste of valuable time. 


friend, 


towards 


any suppose 


interests, 


But there are others, whose time is valuable only according 
to what they earn by it, and many of these might profitably 
be engaged upon translation, were all publishers as intelligent 
as are the best of them. <A graduate from the 
University, with a certain command of English, may begin 
his literary career by publishing a novel. If he is fortunate, 
he may make fifty pounds by what has cost him, probably, 
a vear’s work; if he is supremely lucky he may make one 
hundred pounds ; and, once in a blue moon, he may become 
a successful author. But the number of “ prose artists’ 
who make a livelihood by their art must be singularly few, 

Should our young man take to translation, however, he 
will have found a far more easy task, which he can carry on 
it any time and in any place, with no need of quiet or con- 
entration ; even assuming that his time is fully occupied 
by some profession, he should be able to maintain a steady 
average of one thousand words daily throughout the vear. 
At the minimum rate of one guinea, this will bring him an 
additional wage of £383 per annum, doubled if he succeeds in 
obtaining a similar fee from America. The success or failure 
of a book in no way affects him ; for he will be judged by the 
quality of his work, and, if that be good, need never lack 
occupation. 


young 


If Mr. Nash is not prepared to pay a translator at the 
modest rate of one guinea a thousand words, then his 


complaint that he cannot find a good translator explains itself ; 
if, on the other hand, he is, and will communicate with me, I 
can supply him with as many competent translators as he is 
likely to require. 

There is one very serious difficulty which Mr. Nash has not 
mentioned, namely, the huge fees that have to be paid by 
British publishers for the translation rights in copyright 
works. Foreign (especially French) publishers and authors, 
knowing that books in England are sold at a high price, and 
not knowing that sales in England are very small, are apt to 
demand sums in advance of authors’ royalties which make 
it economically impossible to translate certain books at all. 


I can think of one instance where £100 was demanded in 
advance before permission was granted to translate a volume 
which, when it appeared in translation two vears later, did 
not for a long time sell more than 400 copies ; i.¢., the pub- 
lisher was just able to recoup himself for his initial outlay. 
His fee to his translator, the cost of printing, binding, and 
distributing the English version were and are all dead loss. 

I have of nevessity given a great deal of thought to this 
question, and offer a tentative solution, which seems to be 
applicable espe2 'ly tu illustrated monographs on = art. 
This is that the original publisher of a book should himscle 
contract with the translators in different countries, print so 
far as is convenient their versions, and publish them on 
commission in the countries for which they are intended. 
Only thus can an author and his publisher acquire any sense 
of the economic value of their book abroad.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. K. Scorr Moncrierr, 


“WHAT THE EAST IS THINKING ” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sin, —-In your issue of October Ist you published an article 
* What the East is Thinking,” which moves me to forward 
to you the following observations. Mr. Vasudeo B. Metta 
explains that the East has revolted against the West in order 
to retain its own view of life and he then explains what are 
those views of life to which Orientals attach so much import- 
ance, and which cause the East to reject Western philosophy. 

He explains that the Oriental dislikes what we call 
* progress” and adds, “If a thing is good and beautiful, there 
is no reason why it should be changed.” 

Westerners and Orientals can agree as to this, but they 
may disagree as to what constitutes 
Mr. Metta mentions with evident approval that “ priests, 
warriors, and merchants in Indian society have been content 
to do their allotted task in life without wishing to usurp the 
functions of other castes.” But what of the untouchables ? 
Where do they come in? One must turn to Western progress 
before one finds any loophole for the depressed classes, unless 


* goodness or beauty.” 


one is to suppose that these unfortunate millions are to remain 
content with the * good and beautiful conditions of their 
lives. 

Further on in the article we are informed that the people 
of China and India aspire to be scholars or saints. I have 
consistently drawn attention to the immense importance of 
the Intellectual Renaissance or New Tide of Thought Move- 
ment in China, and therefore feel justified in pointing out that 
had not Western civilization disintegrated the static and 
sublime self-complacency of Chinese civilization the thirst 
for education which is the most remarkable phenomenon in 
China to-day would neither have been aroused nor would it 
have been slaked to the present small extent. Were it not 
for the civil wars in China, those of her people who aspire 
to be scholars would have a more promising hope of attaining 
their ambition. 

As for India, if a little more sanctity was introduced into the 
relationships between Hindu and Moslem, it would seem that 
an increase in * beauty and goodness * might result from this 
event. 

Sir, there is in the dynamic energy of Western civilization, 
in its insistent worship of the thing material, in its acquisitive 
habits and domineering attitude, much evil and a little good. 
In the static placidity of the Orient, in its dreamy worship of 
a golden age legendary in character, in its insistence on the 
importance of the object of life as opposed to its means, there 
is also much evil and a little good. Round the world, East 
is West and West is East, and we are all inescapably confined 
upon this insignificant globe spinning through space, and 
beauty and happiness will not be attained by either the Kast 
or the West riding the high horse of a superiority-complex. 
Let each examine sympathetically the philosophy of the other 
so that from an amalgam there may be hammered out a method 
of life in which the glorious scientifie achievements of the West 
will be mated with the spiritual ideals of the East. The 
Orient is the home of the great religions which instruct men 
what to do; the West is the home of modern science, which 
places the indispensable tools for action in the hands of 
mankind.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Moor Place, Yateley. SrerneN Kinc-Hatu. 
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SECRET OF DENMARK’S SUCCESS 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—I have read with great interest the third article, entitled 
“ Scandinavia,’ which recently appeared in the Spectator. 
In it you point out how Danish farmers by their thoroughness 
and industry show an example to their British confréres. We 
British farmers could do just as well, if not better, than Danish 
if only we had a Government which would help us in a reason- 
able way. 

A short time back, when there was such a glut of pigs on the 
market that pig-breeders were selling them at a loss, Danish 
bacon and even pigs were being imported. In Denmark the 
Government affords special facilities in the way of transport 
for live-stock and farm produce, in the shape of light railways 
which connect the farms with the main lines, and thus afford 
facilities for marketing produce which naturally act as a 
stimulus to production. The secret of Denmark's success is 
the fact that the staple industry of the country is agriculture 
and the bulk of the population dependent upon it for their 
livelihood. In England only a small minority is interested 
in farming, and consequently this minority is unable to make 
itself felt by the politicians. Mr. Lloyd George, with his schemes 
for “rare and refreshing fruit,’ made the farmer's yoke 
heavy, but subsequent legislators have added to the burden, 
and now master and man alike contribute 9d. for insurance 
benefits from which the farmer can derive no possible benefit. 

Politicians under our Parliamentary system are bound to 
consider the measures which will bring them popularity with 
the electors. Can one therefore blame them for regarding 
agriculture from a political instead of a national point of view * 
One party is much the same as another as far as the farmer is 
concerned.— I am, Sir, &c., Apam DELVER. 


THE 


FREE VISAS FOR U.S. VISITORS 

[To the Editor of the Specrxror.| 
Sir, As a result of the efforts which have been made to 
encourage visitors from overseas to come to Great Britain, 
there is an increase so far this year of about eight per cent. 
of tourists, chiefly from America, yet there is a corresponding 
increase in arrivals at the Continental ports, and though 
some pro rala progress has been made the position is still 
far from satisfactory. 

I am convinced that one of the principal deterrents from a 
free influx of visitors, who are potential spenders of money, 
is the high visa fee imposed by the Government. Strong 
representations have been made from different interested 
sources suggesting the abolition of this charge in the case 
of bona-fide tourists, but, while a certain measure of sympathy 
has been received, the answer has been that before such a 
privilege can be granted in this country, a reciprocal arrange- 
ment must be come to with the Government of the U.S.A. 

Although it is understood that the Americans, in order 
to increase the number of visitors to their shores, are prepared 
to waive the present visa charge of £2 for English passengers 
visiting the U.S. temporarily, our Government have, so far, 
insisted that complete reciprocity cannot be obtained until 
such an arrangement is made to cover emigrant passengers 
also. .As the two classes of passengers in question are com- 
pletely divorced and should be dealt with separately, it is 
regrettable that their confusion should jeopardize our chance 
of securing advantages for commercial interests in this 
country which are the natural corollary of an increased influx 
of tourists. It is unnecessary for me to detail the benefits 
to be derived, by the transportation companies, retail houses, 
hotels, and so on, from such an encouragement as a free 
visa would give, but it is patent that Great Britain would 
be immeasurably the better off of the two countries if such 
an agreement were concluded, in view of the far greater 
number of Americans who can travel and spend money. 

Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, and other 
countries have already seen the advantages which result 
from the encouragement of travel in their lands, and are 
taking our visitors from us. It is surely disastrous that 
we should forgo increased prosperity through the dis- 
inclination of the Government to assist such a simple arrange- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &e., Francis TOWLE 


Gordon Hotels, Limited, Whitehall Rooms, 
Whitehall Place, SW... 


THE HINDU IDEA OF REINCARNATION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sir,—I read with close attention and interest the opinions of 


various writers which were recorded in your journal recently, 
on the theory of the immortality or the reincarnation of human 
soul. May I, asa Hindu, offer certain suggestions which mist 
go to prove why an average Hindu mind persists with dogged 
insistence in its faith in the reincarnation of human soul ” 

Far be it from me to take your readers into an unintelligent 
and mystifying labyrinth of subtle Hindu philosophy to 
explain the logical and psychological basis of the belief in tl 
immortality of soul. I would content myself with some coms 
monplace facts on which the Hindu belief subsists. 

Firstly, if there be no previous existence, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to explain why one child is born blind, the othe: 
in perfect state of health ; one in a poor family, the other ina 
prosperous house ; the one with high gifts of God, the other, 
dull and stupid and dissolute. Heredity and environment may 
be pleaded as good excuses to answer these differences in th 
nature and development of various children, good, bad, or 
indifferent. But pray, what can account for the fact that onc 
child should be born in healthy environment and claim good 
heredity, while the saine are denied to another child ? Second 
various instances are on record in India when a child, th 
moment he or she assumed the power to speak, began t 
recount the incidents of his or her previous life with marvelious 
accuracy and detail. I know the case of a cousin of mine own, 
He was about three years my senior. He died of a snake-hite, 
A few months later, another male offspring was born to th 
mother of the deceased. When this young child attained 
the age of three years, he started telling his seemingly weird 
experiences, how he sat by a wide river in the rainy season, 
how a dark cobra bit him in the right foot, and how he suc- 
cumbed to the snake-bite, nay, even how he felt for the dear 
wife of his, &¢. When asked to point out the place where th 
snake bit him, he pointed out exactly the place in his right 
foot where my cousin was actually bitten. 

Lastly, the Hindu scripture, Bhagavad Gita, which las heen 
characterized by that late brilliant historian, Mr. Vincent 
Smith, as a book of subtle and profound philosophy, and which 
is held as a divine revelation, even by the most cultured and 
advanced Hindu thinkers of the day, like Gandhi and Tagor 
contains the following: ** Whenever there is the decay ol 
righteousness, O Bharata, and there is exaltation of wun- 
righteousness, then I Myself come forth ; fer the protection o! 
the good, for the destruction of evil-doers, for the sake of 
firmly establishing righteousness, I am born from age to age’ 
(chap. iv., verses 7 and 8). These verses are household words 
in Hindu homes throughout India. The theory of reincarna- 
tion or the immortality of human soul or the Divine soul thus 
holds its indisputable sway over the mystical fatalistic Hindu 
mind. For good or ill, I know not.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. 8S. D. Crarervi 


96 Belle Vue Road, Leeds, 


“MOTHER INDIA.” 

[To the Editor of the Specrxror.] 
Sin, I quite agree with Colonel Chrystie that Miss Mayo 
might have referred to the undoubtedly good and noble side 
of Indian life. Speaking for myself, after twelve years’ experi: 
ence as collector and magistrate in Madras, I know quite well 
that I could not have managed any of my three districts 
without the most cordial and loyal support of most of my 
subordinates. 

It is also quite true that a very black list might be made 
out against any Western nation, including our own ; but we 
do try to * right what is wrong,” and our guilt will not excuse 
the weakness of Hinduism. Nor is it fair to lay all the blame 
on Miss Mayo; she only says in still more startling language 
what Mr. Gandhi has been saying (most courageously) fot 
years, and he, at any rate, is a good and religious Hindu. It 
would be more satisfactory if Mr. Gupta was to answer hin 
as to * untouchability,”’ for instance.—I am, Sir, &c.. 

J. R. PENNINGTON, 


5 Ewell Park Gardens, Fwell, Surrey. 
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A HOLY WAR FOR WOMEN 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sin. -Miss Margaret McMillan, in her striking appeal to young 
womanhood in your issue of September 17th, makes some 
unfounded statements regarding the trained nursery nurse 
which I feel called upon to refute. 
~ The well-to-do mother who engages her is delegating her 
duty.” 
Children are a whole-time job, and a mother who undertakes 
it entirely herself has perforce to neglect many others, whereas 
she is able to share it with the trained nursery nurse to their 
mitual happiness and the benefit of the children. 

* As a career it ends abruptly and soon.” The wage-earning 
vears are from cighteen to fifty or sixty, and if during that 
period, the nurse marries she finds her training invaluable 
all through life, as many married nurses have keen eager to 
testify. 

Moreover, it is an essential aim of the training of this college, 
and probably of many others. to quicken in each student a 
sense of the sacred responsibility of her particular work, and 
of the individual call to social service. 

The children of the rich have perils also to face, of over- 
feeding, body and 
soul, but the love and understanding of little children possessed 


over-clothing, over-indulgence, harming 
by the nursery nurse are at the service of all whom she meets, 
need be, in the 
and here are 
recruits ready to hand: English girlhood and womenhood 
trained and well equipped to take part in the Holy War 
tor which Miss McMillan appeals.—I am, Sir, «&c., 

Dorotiny 


in country villages, in the colonies, and, if 


slums. Our motto is “Service is happiness,” 


HlopGson. 


4 Saints Nursery College, Harrogate. 
A FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE 


[To the Editor of the Spectaror.| 

Sin. Under the heading “ Notes for Collectors,” in your 
issue of September 24th, a statement is made about the Lord 
Carysfort First Folio Shakespeare, which calls for a correction. 
I make this against my inclination; but, as you know, 
collectors and bibliographers are quite particular in having 
the smallest detail truly recorded, especially in regard to items 
such as the First Folio. 

The opening sentence in the paragraph reads: “It is 
interesting news that Messrs. Quaritch have sold a First Folio 
Shakespeare—one of the very finest copies known-—to Mr. 
A. Edward Newton, of Philadelphia.” 

The book was sold by me to Mr. A. Edward Newton. I 
wcquired it some time before from Messrs. Quaritch with no 
ne specifically in prospect. In point of fact, while in Paris 
in Julv, I gave a brief option to Mr. Seymour de Ricci, who 


was anxious to secure the volume for a friend. The sale to 
Mr. Newton was made in the most casual manner during 
luncheon at my London flat with Mrs. Newton present. 
Incidentally, I should mention that it not only * may have 
cost him £10,000,” but exceeded that sum by a fair margin. 
I bclieve it to be the record price.——I am, Sir, &c., 
Gaprien WELLS. 

York. 


New 


115 West 57th Street, 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sin. Neo one could question the arguments put forward in 
your columns regarding the future of Open-Air Schools in this 
country. 

lt has to be remembered that the movement for Open-Air 
Schools had for its fundamental object the repair of damaged 
health, and the growth of the movement is proof of both 
the need for, and value of, such schools of recovery. Children 
admitted to such schools are those who by reason of physical 
defects are incapable of receiving proper benefit from in- 
struction in an ordinary Elementary School, but who are not 
incapable of receiving benefit from instruction in a Special 
School. This outlook does not encourage a demand for Open- 
Air Schools for the general school population. 

The New Zealand movement strikes the right note : 
School an Open-Air School.” But the public in this couniry 
Wil! not be ready for ** Open-Air Schools for all” until it 


* Everv 


ceases to regard them as schools for recovery, nor untit the 
desire for cramming gives way to the desire for development 
of intelligence. Educationists and ethers longer 
claim that it is impossible to educate a child in the open air 
without distracting his attention. 

I look forward with hope to the tne when we shall lead 
the world in open-air educational mcthods.- I am, Sir, &c., 

H. C. MuLHoi“ianp, 
Schoo! Medical 
Swinton and Pendlebury Urban District Council, 
Council Offices, Swinton, Manchester. 

[We are very glad to publish Dr. Mulholland’s letter. Like 
him we hope that Great Britain will one day lead the world in 
open-air educational methods. We helieve in the open-air 
for the well child, not child. —Epb 
Spectator.| 


can no 


Otficer. 


school only for the sick 


AN INTERNATIONAL HOSTEL AT 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—My attention recently called to a letter 
published in your issue of July 23rd last under the above 
heading and over the C. R. King (Master, Inter- 
national College),” that inquiries with regard 
to an * International Hostel”’ 
slated to have been established or conte mplated in Geneva should 
be directed to him at “ Chiteau Riant, d' Aire, 
Geneva.” 
I beg to point out that this is the address of the 
school for boys of which I have been the head-master for the 
past six years, and with which Mr. 


GENEVA 


has be en 
signature * 
which 

* International College 


states 


. 1} ] an 
(venue 
boarding 


King has no connexion 
whatever. 

In view of the confusion which might be created and the 
injury which might possibly be done to existing educational 
establishments in Geneva, I trust that you will give this 
letter equal publicity with that to which it relates. I am 
enclosing some correspondence to support my statement.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

E. J. Fox, 
Head-Master of Chateau Riant. 


“PAUL I.” AT THE COURT THEATRE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAtror.] 

Sirn,—May I be permitted to question certain statements 
of * T. W.,” with regard to Paul J. at the Court Theatre ? 
Your correspondent is of opinion that the play is melo- 
dramatic and, indeed, ought to be at the Lyceum. I do 
not know whether that should be taken as a criticism, but 
what does he mean by * melodramatic ?”’ I would draw 
his attention to the actual words of Count Pahlen to Alexander 
after the murder of his father. ** C'est assez pleurer comme 
un enfant; venez regner.”” That may but 
it happens to be history, and in Russia the two are often, 
perhaps too often, synonymous. 

Again, your dramatic correspondent 
unable to understand how * Paul has become what he is.’ 
It may be too much to ask him to study Russian history, 
but if he read the short historical survey included in the 
programme, is it not clear to him that Paul’s memory of his 
father’s fate, and the cruel treatment which he himself received 
from his mother, would have been enough to drive any man 
which border on ? 


be melodrama, 


himself 


professes 


into those dangerous realms madness ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Guy Locock, 


9 Eaton Terrace, London, S.W.1. 


THE ‘HOUSING PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Srr.—It may interest you to know that we have built 76 
houses this year to let at 5s. a week rent, 7s. 8d. with rates. 
We could have let them at 4s. 6d. a week without loss, but as 
it is town business we reduced 90 previously built scullery 
houses 6d. a week. The land cost us 10d. a square yard, and 
they are of the smallest size but good and well situated. 

We hope to get some land at 7d. per square yard, and put 
up perhaps 200 more houses at the same rental, with the re- 
duced subsidy this next year.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Greenbank, Pudsey. Evwanp J. Bran. 
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READING ROOMS FOR UNEMPLOYED 


[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Sm,—A correspondent from Birmingham states that my 
reference to the reading room recently opened in Liverpool is 
inaccurate. It is the corrector’s statement that is incorrect. 
Reading rooms for both employed and unemployed were 
established in almost every town and city in Great Britain 
long before the year 1921. 

The new and important departure in the Liverpool room is 
placing it in telephonic communication with the Labour 
Exchange, and so enabling men to spend their time profitably 
without missing the chance of work. It was this feature that 
attracted the support of the Carnegie Trustees, and prompted 
them to contribute to the cost of the building. The scheme has 
proved so successful that it has been extended to other 
reading rooms in populous districts in the City of Liverpool.— 


T am, Sir, &c., 
Your Liverroo, CorRESPONDENT. 


THE WEST AND TRANSMIGRATION 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sim,—Your correspondent “ S. L. T.” asks why transmigration 
should be of the very essence of the oriental mind and so 
foreign to Western thought. Climate invites the Oriental to 
brood and compels the Western to act. It is impossible to 
brood without transmigration suggesting itself, and impossible 
to act on so fragile a suggestion. Hence Eastern literature 
is full of it, Western practically empty. But virile Eastern 
nations, like Arabs and Jews, would have none of it; if 
held at all, it was by men of the Herod Antipas stamp.—I am, 
Sir, &c., c.G. W. 


BRITISH HOTELS 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—Your critique of the new issue by Trust Houses, Ltd., of 
Tales of Old Inns has been brought to my notice and I very 
much appreciate your kind remarks about my illustrations. 

The pleasant memories which you mention are also mine, 
and the many hours passed in sketching at these hotels have 
given me very good opportunities for testing the general quality 
of both service and equipment. 

For this reason I am very much surprised at your last 
sentence which makes odious comparisons between the beauty 
of the exterior and the cooking of the cabbage. I would like 
to protest against this in fairness to my hosts, and to state 
that when making these drawings I have also tested the skill 
and resource of the kitchens, and have been invariably im- 
pressed by the excellence and variety of the cuisine and the 
high standard of the management.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Waiter M. Kersey, 


14 The Mall, East Sheen, S.W.14. 


THE BOILING OF COFFEE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Srr,—Mr. Barrow in the Spectator of September 3rd says, 
** ascending a mountain, the water may boil at 205°, and the 
results are good (for tea).”’ Is he sure of the fact? Unless 
my memory betrays me, Whymper in Climbing in the Andes 
notes that water boiled at so low a temperature that tea. 
making was impossible. If so, Mr. Barrow’s suggested 
experiment has been tried with negative results.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. II. A. Cowen, 
St. Edward's School, Oxford. 


LATE J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 


[To the Editor of the Srectaror.] 
Sir,--The following resolution on the death of Mr. John St. 
Loe Strachey was passed at the recent —e of the Central 
Committee of the English-Speaking Union : 


“ The Central Committee of the English-Speaking Union desires 
to express its profound sense of loss on the death of its Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. John St. Loe Strachey. The cause of British- 


THE 


American friendship had no more devoted friend, and it was fitting 
that almost the last task which Mr. Strachey ‘undertook for the 
English-Speaking Union was the chairmanship of the House 
Committee which laid the plans for the purchase and opening of 
Dartmouth House as the permenent home of the organisation in 


the British Empire. To Mr. Strachey’s family, the Committeg 


offers its deep sympathy.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., ALFreD E. 
The English-Speaking Union, 
Dartmouth House, W.1. 


Jouns, Secretary, 


RATE OF MILTON COURT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,— May I be allowed to write a few lines about one who for 
many years was a keenly interested reader of your paper and 
who never lost an opportunity of widening its influence ? 

The death of Mrs. Rate, of Milton Court, Surrey, which 
took place recently, has come, in spite of her ninety years, as 
a shock to all who loved her, for there was nothing of age about 
her except its grace and its dignity. She was so vividly alive, 
so unchanged by passing years that it seemed as if death could 
not touch one whom youth had never left. With the closing 
upon her of the invisible gates there comes an emptiness not 
easy to express in words, nor is it easy to convey an idea of her 
rare personality. 

Life had given to her richly, and to all who came near her 
she gave with both hands ; it was her one idea to share with 
others the good and the beautiful things that were hers. I 
see her now, standing in her flower-filled drawing room, a gay 
and gracious presence, and choosing from her vases the 
loveliest flowers for her visitor to carry away. It was a charae- 
teristic action, symbolic of her whole attitude to life. She was 
always trying to put fresh colour into drab lives, new interests 
into minds less eager than her own. Those who came near 
her could not fail to catch something of her enthusiasms, to be 
stimulated by her vital quality. 

Right to the end she kept the spontaneousness of youth, its 
capacity for joy, its passionate convictions, even perhaps its 
intolerance. She was unswerving in her allegiance to all 
that is high and good, unfailing in her response to every claim 
made upon her, public or private, unlimited in her capacity 
for love. 

The end came in a flash, unheralded by illness, in the midst 
of her ordinary everyday life, with nothing in it of sadness or 
of pain. Joy accompanied her to the last, it was fitting that 
it should be so for one who had put so much joy into her world. 
To those who are left behind, stunned by the suddenness of her 
going, it seems impossible to realize that they will not find her 
as of old if they open the familiar door, a vision in black velvet 
and delicate lace, with face alight with love, and with outs 
stretched arms.—I am, Sir, &ce., OnE Or Her FRIENDS, 


MRS. 


Poetty 
The Yellow porenpnnil 


[The Seotti-h interpretation of the yellow hammer song 


Deil, deil, deil take ye !] 
Once, within an elfin smithy 
Underneath a roof of withy, 
Lived a goblin, who was ftlunkey 
To a good-for-nothing spunky* ; 
And he shod his raging horses 
(Kelpies) by the water courses, 
Till he dropped his golden hammer 
In the dyke and “gan to yammer : 
“Limb o° Satan, fey and crookit! 
Deil, deil, deil tak ye! 
Deil tak ye !*— Deil took it! 


Now, in livery of amber, 

Where the purple vetches clamber, 

Bird for aye, of time unhecding, 

Still he looks for what he’s needing. 

You can see him flitting, perching, 

Zipping, dipping, flipping, searching, 

Hunting for his yellow hammer. 

You can hear him fret and stammer, 

Till the golden corn is stookit, 

“ Deil, deil, deil tak ye! 

Drat the deil! Deil’s took it!” 
BARBARA Evpuan Topp. 


—— 





* Will o’-the-w isp. 
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her — 
A NOVEL OF REVOLT 
her ~ TMT . a hl 7 ’ Treg Tg T ‘ 
sith THE MADONNA OF THE CLUTCHING HANDS By CHRISTINE JOPE- 
I : SLADE, Author of “The House of Broken Dreams,” etc. ‘The theme of this story—a parent's un- 
7 : selfish tyranny—is the same as that which is drawing London to see “ihe Silver Chord,” but very 
Bay : differently treated. ‘“ Has subtle characterisation and strong dramatic interest.'—Yorkshire Observer. 
the : 7/6 net 
racs : 
was A BOOK FOR NATURE-LOVERS 
ests : 


ear THE HEART OF A _ BIRD By ANTHONY COLLETT, Author of “The Changing Face 
: of England,” etc. Mr. Collett’s book is one which no lover of birds can afford to miss. His know- 


» be P , 
le 


Ige of the subject is unrivalled, (Milustrated.) 10/6 net 


, THE REMODELLING OF GERMANY 








its 

all =e . Pa . a . — . . ’ . 

L. THE RISE OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 3, 11, G. pavicts. The firs 

it ; clear and comprehensive account of the recasting of the government of a great European nation by 
y : one who has had unique opportunities of studying it. (November, about.) 15/- net 

oe AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MEMOIR 

sor " 

hat THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. GRAHAM AND THE CATHCART CIRCLE 

rid. : By E. MAXTONE GRAHAM, Author of “ The Oliphants of Gask,” etc. A vivid picture of society 

her : and family life in the late Eighteenth Century. ‘The central figure of the book is Mary Graham, 

her : daughter of the 9th Lord Cathcart, and the well-known subject of four of Gainshorough’s most 

beautiful portraits, (November.) With sixteen illustrations. 16/- net 


vet 


nite A ROYAL TRAGEDY 






































KING J AMES’S SECRET Negotiations between Flizabeth and James VI relating to the Execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots from the Warrender Papers, Edited by ROBERT S,. RAIT, C.B.E,, 
: Hon. LL.D., and ANNIE I, CAMERON, M.A., Ph.D, (November.) 10/6 net 
| : 
A GREAT BIOGRAPHY 
ROBESPIERRE © py wWitAtre BELLOC. “Tt handles a problem worthy of Mr. Belloc’s skill, his 
| vast knowledge of this subject, and his unequalled power of bringing the past to life again”’— 
: Saturday Rewvter. New Edition. 12/6 net 
| A MAKER OF MEN 
| : IN THE SERVICE OF VOUT oy cx sncave YAvp, KEE: Medel deer ot 
: the ¥.M.C.A. Few people have had experiences of a more widespread and fascinating character, and 
: few are able to tell them better. (November.) 10/6 net 
THE LIBRARY OF CONSTRUCTIVE THEOLOGY 
| 
THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF FORGIVENESS By the Rey. IL R 
MACKINTOSH, D.Phil, D.D., Professor of Theology, New College, Edinburgh. “ That rare book 
whose every sentence is the careful product of a richly stored mind an ‘tt and yet is clear of 
technical jargon and dread encrusted terms which only the scholar can understand."—Mr. ARTHUR 
Hirp in The Bookman, 10/6 net 
NEW VOLUME JUST OUT 
THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS jy the Rev. OLIVER C. QUICK, Canon of Carliste 
: Cathedral, Author of “ Christian Belief and Modern Questions,” ete. 10/6 net 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
FAITH AND REASON IN RELIGION | pe ine Rev. Principal GALLOWAY, D.D., 
Author of “Studies in the Philosophy of Religion,” etc. “ Persuasive, ingenious and reasonable in 
tone.”—Nation, 7/6 nei 
am = T 
— 22 Berners Street, London, W. 1. 
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THE BODLEY HEAD 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
RABELAIS Translated by 
Urquhart and Motteux, with a 
new introduction by J. Lewis 
May, 24 illustrations in  photo- 
gravure and numerous decorations 
in black and white by Frank C. 
Papé. In two volumes, limited to 
2,300 numbered sets for sale in 
England. Medium 8vo. 


50s. net. 


OLD SHIP PRINTS By E. 
Keble Chatterton. With 15 illus- 
trations in colour and 95 in black 
and white from old naval prints. 
Medium 4dto. 42s. net. Also a 
special edition on hand-made paper 
with three extra plates in photo- 
gravure hand printed in colour, 
limited to 125 numbered copies. 


105s. net. 


SQUIRE OSBALDESTON : His 
Autobiography Edited, with 
commentary, by E. D. Cuming. 
With an _ introduction by Sir 
Theodore Cook, Editor of the 
Field. New and cheaper edition, 
with illustrations in black and 
white. Medium 8vo. 


12s. 6d. net. 


MAGIC : Its Secrets and Mys- 
teries from the earliest times 
to the present day By C. J. 8S. 
Thompson, M.B.E., author of ‘* The 
Mystery and Lure of Perfume,” ete. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
10s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF 

LAURENCE STERNE Selected 

and edited, with an introduction, 

by R. Brimley Johnson. Crown S8vo. 
Os. net. 


PERILOUS DAYS: True Tales 
of Adventure By David Masters, 
author of ‘“* The Wonders of 
Salvage,” ete. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo,. 
8s. Sd. net. 











BT eer | Seer | 
THE WEEK-END | 
LIBRARY | 


A new series of reprints of hooks 

of established reputation attrac- 

tively produced in uniform style 

and in a size suitable for travel or 

bedside reading. Foolscap 8vo, 
3s. 6d, net each volume, 


By Vernon Lee, 

ORTHODOXY By G. K, 
Chesterton 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE 
GODS By Richard Garnett. 
With an introduction by T. E. 
Lawrence 

SCHOLAR GIPSIES By 
John Buchan 

SELECTED 





STORIES OF 
ANATOLE FRANCE Ar- 
ranged, with a Foreword, by 
J. Lewis May. 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF 
A NEW GUINEA RESI- 
DENT MAGISTRATE: First 

By Captain 


n. 
FRIENDS 


| First Volumes, 
| THE HANDLING OF WORDS 


iinet ianininiihlimeeiiennnial 


and Second Series 

- m, Monckton 
WITH ‘SILENT 

By Richard King. 


—— K——FJ ¢_ _ .- j 





THE CHACE, THE ROAD AND 
THE TURF By ‘“ Nimrod.” 
A new fine edition with 8 illustra- 
tions in- colour, 8 in black and 
white and numerous decorations in 
the text from old sporting pictures 
and prints, and an introduction 
by W. Shaw Sparrow. Uniform 
with * Nimrod’s Hunting Tours,” 
ete. Crown 4to. 


lés. net. 





DISRAELI 


ISRAELI | 





By 


, 


ANDRE 
MAUROIS | 
| 


Illustrated. Demy  8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A thin paper edition of the 
novels of Disraeli is in pre- 
paration at 3s. 6d. net each 
volume. ‘The first volumes 
Endymion and _ Contarini 
Fleming are now ready. 







€ 5€ 5€ 








HAROLD: A Chronicle Play 

By Stephen Phillips. With an 

introduction by Arthur Symons. 
Narrow Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 


ON A PARIS ROUNDABOUT 
By Jan Gordon, author of “ Two 
Vagabonds in Albania,” ete. With 
23 illustrations in black and white 
by the author. Demy S8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


STRANGE DISAPPEAR- 
ANCES By Elliott O'Donnell, 
author of ‘‘ Strange Sea Mysteries,” 
ete, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
8s. Gd. net. 


A LIBRARY LIST 
THE KINGDOM OF THEO- 
PHILUS By William J. 
Locke. 
MR. ESSINGTON IN LOVE 
By J. Storer Clouston. 
BLACK RIVER By Neville 
Brand. 

SOMETHING ABOUT EVE 
By James Branch Cabell. 
THE WONDERFUL WEEK 

By C. S. Forester. 
MADAM MADCAP 
Brisbane. 
VAIN ADVENTURE By Kath- 
leen Gibberd. 
COMEDY By Elizabeth Murray. 
THE STAR OF SATAN _ By 
Georges Bernanos. 


THE COURTEOUS REVELA- 
TION By Dudley Carew. 


By Coutts 





JAN STEEN An cssay on his 
life and work by F. Schmidt 
Degener, Director of the Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam, with 40 
full-page plates in heliogravure and 
notes on the plates by Dr. H. E. 
Van Gelder, Director of the 
Municipal Department of Arts and 
Sciences, The Hague. Translated 
by G. J. Renier. Demy 4to. 
52s. 6d. net. 


ECCLESIASTICUS: The Wis- 
dom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach 
A fine edition of the text according 
to the Revised Version, with 16 
illustrations in colour and decora- 
tions in black and white by Violet 
Brunton and an introduction by 
C. Lewis Hind. 
Royal 8vo. 
25s. net. 


SEBASTIAN VAN STORCK 
By Walter Pater. A new fine 


edition with 8 illustrations in 

colour by Alastair and an introduc- 

tion by P. G. Konody. Limited 

to 1,050 numbered copies, cach 

copy containing one illustration 

signed by the artist. Royal 4dto. 
32s. 6d. net. 


THE GODS ARE ATHIRST 
By Anatole France. A new fine 
edition with 12 illustrations in 
colour and decorations in black and 
white by John Austen. Uniform 
with the illustrated editions of 
“ The Revolt of the Angels,” ete. 
Medium 8vo. 
16s. net. 


UNKNOWN SOMERSET By 
Donald Maxwell. Illustrated in 
eolour and line by the author. 
Foolscap 4to. 
lds. net. 


THE ANT PEOPLE By Hans 


Heinz Ewers. Translated from the 











German by Clifton Harby Levy. 
Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 
af 7 ae 
THE HELICON 
SERIES J 
Dy 


A Series of Famous Poems, cach 
volume illustrated in black and 
white. Under the General Editor- 
ship of Lindsay Drummond. Royal 
16mo,. 2s, net each volume. 





e 
« 


First Volumes, 


TWO IDYLLS OF 
CRITUS Translated 
i English verse by C. 8. Calverley. 
te Ilustrated by Elizabeth Rivers. 
SPENSER'S ** EPITHALA- 
MION "* Illustrated by Maud 
Wethered. 


THEO- 

| 

MILTON’S ‘ L'ALLEGRO” | 
| 

| 

| 


into 


7 and ot” PENSEROSO "* 
Illustrated by Peggy Norgate. 
SHELLEY'S 

Illustrated by 
Davis. 
~ MATTHEW ARNOLD'S “* THE 
r FORSAKEN MERMAN " and 
*“*THE SCHOLAR GIPSY”" 
Illustrated by Annabel Kidston, 


** ADONAIS "” 


Agnes Pinder 








|= 5 € 
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Three 


Ix the wonder-month of May, 
when buds begin to snap, 

I let my passion have its way, 
and change my blood to sap. 


In the wonder-month of May, 
when all the birds are mad, 
I made my love a virélay, 
like any other lad. 


A 


Leonardo the Florentine. By R 


t whel Annand Taylor. 
Richards Pros ois. Gd.) 


(The 


¥Yrom flying machines to a roasting spit. Leonnrdo was 
always inventing. The pessionate desire of his soul was 


to be the first mortal to scale the air. 
flight.” says Mrs. Taylor, * the mystic in him, the terrible 
westhete in him, the vod in him, met the intent 
observer, the tircless recorder ; inordinate pride waited on 
exquisite patience “--yet Leonardo did not fly. His was 
the greatest mind of his time, but the notion of the world 
know it (he had his illuminated moments when he 
sew the earth as a star among other stars and wrote, * Il 
while ‘the diflident Copernicus was 


unfamiliar 





as we 


sole non se muovye,” 


finding 


Mars") was impossible to even the boldest lover of the 


impossible ever born. Such glimpses of it as were vouch- 
safed to Leonardo's genius were enough, as Mrs. Taylor 


saves. to meke him feel a little shelterless at times. 


Those were times of wild wonder. The reports of the 
shook en authentic heaven and shattered a credible 


in the petal of a 


pione ers” 


hell. There was a dreadful excitement 


plant; and «a fossil shell was a token from astounding 
entiquity.” Can we recover that sense of wonder now ? 


Lceo-rdo’s way led through forsaken masterpieces, ** the 
wrack of a thousand dreams, the shattered locks of a thousand 
his intimacies and alliances were with the Titan 
nature.” To-day his 
type lives again, although not perhaps in such god-like panoply. 
Do we marvel at the miracles of our age, and keep the hearts 
of children ? 
of electricity, keep that sense of awe without 


curiosities ; 
cleements and the demonic forces of 


Does our civilization, a hierophant at the altar 
which the 
mysteries are not seen ? 

Such questions we find ourselves asking again and again, 
when reading Mrs. Taylor's glittering and glamorous pages. 
The whole book is like some great and rich reliquary. enclosing 
the authentic relics of beauty’s cremite, Ser Leonardo, with 
From what quarry did 
Mrs. Taylor mine her sentences ? No one has ever written 
* book quite like this, which must be our first excuse for 
reviewing it at length (our custom being to pass by the work 
fregular contributors to the Spectalor witha modest mention), 
extreme modernity and 
Renaissance. Our know her 
‘alabaster, silver, vermeil,” 


ain innumerable pomp of jewels. 


while our second excuse is the 


“actuality ” of the readers 
style, fashioned sometimes in 
sometimes as a guipure of silyer, a mesh wrought by some 
mediaeval craftsmen whose praver or curse grows tangible. 
At times we feel dazed by so much splendour, for the 
meanest cup in which she offers to our lips the heady brew of 


the Renaissance seems fashioned from a chrysolite! It is all 


See! how my passion settles 
into a fairy-tale, 

where all the pains are petals, 
the tears a nightingale. 

And if my love will take them, 
because of me and verse, 

the nightingales will make them 
imperishably hers, 


~ For this notion of 


his way to that bright centre by the red light of 


Poems from Heine 


Tif. 
If T see your cyes, my pain 
instantly is well again, 
and my utmost miseries 
fade upon a single kiss. 
But I pray you, lest, when bending 
to your heart, the peace transcending 
shatter, if my tears can move you, 
lady, do not say: “I love you.” 


HcempBertr Wore. 


Foison of the Renaissance 


very well in an article, but here are 2 quarter of a miilion 
words (say three ordinary books) on the most gorgeous period 
of history, all set to this key 


** Modern critics ine se for Leonardo the 
scientist ; and it is true that, by unifying patience with imaginative 


line to keep ail the pra 


interest, he attained a cosmic vision amazing for his time. But 
it is still most in his strange and dreainlike painting that his 
mysterious personality prevails, for there the less conscious part 
of him reveals and ellures. All his passion for shifting light and 


lal design, all 


sheclow, all his cunning perspective, all his pyrami ( 

his cool, deep, blue-green colours, are but means to lay snares 
for a beauty from some remote and ecstatic shore-the beauty 
that knows what song the sirens sang, and whet magic Helen learned 


in dead-golden Egypt, and how Dionysos fared in Hades. It 
is the beauty of sidereal flame and jasper twilight It is 
neither good nor evil; and it traffics not in mortal desires or 
tears.” 


Here is lucid and acute judgment, and if there be an echo 
of Pater, it is the only one in the book. The argument 
becomes closer. Leonardo is not for everybody. He has 
his elect, his secret sept : 

His lovers are aristocrats. lik himself. His 
ul subtleties for an ethereal food. 
Botticelli will give you 
more fantasy and more intricate 
and love ly patt rms: Michelangelo Wilt sound orenter ¢ h rds of & 
superb melancholia, and bring angels and men out of the dark 
like a demiurge. But Leonardo has troubled some errogant eyes, 
and thrilled some difficult hearts. and altered the sced of the 
generations. We look and speek differently to-dey bec: 


imagined his type.” 





ie desire 

4 . : “ 
sophistications ea! oO apprehend 
him as an artist demands a t mperament 


poetic rhythm, as weil as inore 


use Leonards 


True and well said -- again, but we champ the bit, like one 
of Leonardo's horses, and long for action. Can we follow 
Mrs. Taylor in the mystical experience of that aspect of 
Leonardo which knows *‘ the mysterious annihilations where 
all extremes are as one, where fastidious hands wearily refuse 
that defaced currency of deeds wherewith the vulgar buy 
their expression"? We can and do follow her prismatic 
prose, page after page. weaken and wonder 
what it is all about, these rose-whorls of cmerald and azure 
fire in the darkness, these pageants of slender white boys 
in violet. these brooding Madonnas, 
suifering, and their beauty “ for 
filleted maidens brought the Panathenaic veil, nor gifts of 


Sometimes we 


with their magic of 
whom no procession of 
doves and roses.” 

But if our senses faiter at times. 
with an aphorism of Leonardo's, quoted by Mrs. 


we may console ourselves 
Taylor : 
* The truth of things is a supreme foed for fine intelligences. 
but not for vagabond humours.” Leonardo was a Brahmin 
of the Brahmins. His caste has no creed or country, but 
its members may detect in each other the hearine ear, and 
Something of our 


discern the seeing cye, which is Siva’s. 


author’s mannerism (but not her style at its best) seems to 
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Some of CHAMBERS’S New Books 


Ready in November the complete set of the new edition of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


10 volumes. Cloth, 20/- net; half-morocco, 35/- net per volume. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES. 
By GARETH BROWNING. 10/6 net 
With 50 full-page charming illustrations in colour by M. C. POLLARD. 

In addition to describing the flowers and where they are to be found, this book picturesquely tells the 
stories of how their names originated. It will be interesting to the young folks to learn that som: of th 
names tell us of ancient gods, goddesses, kings, heroes, saints, of witches and fairies, and all sorts of magical 
and fascinating people. 

WILD DRUMALBAIN: Or, THE ROAD TO MEGGERNIE AND GLEN COE. 

By ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR, Author of “ Over the Sea to Skye” and “ Behold the 
Hebrides!” Illustrated with 40 beautiful photographs. 7/6 net 

A collection of essays, descriptive and historical, dealing with the home country of Rob Roy, Loch Lomond, 

Glen Lyon, Rannoch, and ‘other districts in Central Sex ay famed for their romantic scenery and associations. 


THE GREY SHRINES OF ENGLAND. By ARTHUR GRANT. 7/6 net 
Charmingly illustrated with photographs. 
Mr. Grant writes from personal observation, and decals in sympathetic and appreciatiy: 
historical and literary associations of our great Cathedrals and beautiful places of pilgrimage. 
THE FRINGES OF FIFE. New and Enlarged Edition by JOHN GEDDIF. 7/6 net 
With 16 full-page illustrations in colour by ARTHUR WALL. 
The book also contains many charming pen-and-ink sketches by Louis Wetrter and Articr Wait 
THE GOOD DEEDS OF SAMUEL DOBBIE. sy ANDREW HOGG. 2/6 net 
; “Samuel” is ever cager to be kindly, but a shrewd sister resents the manner in which he is perpetually 
imposed upon, and very pithily and pawkily tries to instil into him the necessity for using his head as well 
as his heart in connection with his good deeds. The book is rich in Scottish humour. 
LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE ACTORS. By ETHEL M. WARD. 1/6 net 
_ , Contains The King’s Cobbler; Princess Kindheart; The Silver Whistle; The Dream Seller; A Peep into 
Fairyland; The Magic Soup. (To be had separately at: 3d. cach.) 


CHAMBERS’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKS FOR 1927 


Splendidly illustrated and with most attractive jackets in colour. 





language with th 


THE SECOND ADVENTURE ROONI: A Story of Schoolgirls in Nice 
by ESCOTT LYNN. 5/- net sy MAY BALDWIN. 3/6 net 
A story of peril and prowess in Rumania. THE LORD OF THE KOREAN HILLS 
PATIENCE AND HER PROBLEMS ; 3y KENT CARR. 3/6 net 
By ELSIE J. OXNENHAM., 5/- nct THE PRINCESS OF THE CHALET SCHOOL 
Girls’ characteristics in varying moods are described By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 3/6 net 
in this interesting and entertaining story in a way that Miss Brent-Dyer again takes her readers to the 
reveals Miss Oxenham’s wonder/ul knowledge of her beautiful Tyrol country. 
sex. : - an 
IN STEEL-GREY ARMOUR By DAVID KER. 3/6 net 
THE SEVEN SCAMPS ; A tale of chivalry and adventure in the thirteenth 
ry ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 5, - net century : 
The Seven Scamps are not all boys acy 
- iy THOMASINA TODDY 
JACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN . ty JOSEPHINE ELDER. 2/6 net 
New Ed. G. B. GRINNELL, : 3/6 net The author of “The Scholarship Girl” gives another 
Pionecring days in the Wild West. of her bright and original studies. - 
FOR LAND AND LIBERTY CROSS WINDS FARM 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 3/6 net By EDITH E. COWPER. 2/6 net 
A story of the Norman Conquest, The story of a lucky windfall. 
BIDDY THE FUGITIVE DORTY SPEAKING 
By NATALIE JOAN 3/6 net By ANNE MacDONALD. 2/6 net 
A delightful story of a charming Irish schoolgirl. A school story for young readers. 
b 
CHAMBERS’S PICTURE BOOKS 
BLOBBS’ DAY AT THE STORES. By G. VERNON STOKES. 6/- net 


Delightful drawings in colour and black-and-white combined with apt and quaintly humorous verses by 
Miss B. Parker. 


MR. SKIDDLEYWINKS. Illustrated by HAROLD I}. NEILSON 3/6 net 


For Mr. Neiison’s tascinating pen-and-ink drawings Miss MiLtarp provides delightfully appropriate verses, 
the humour of w hich will at once appeal to the children, 


There, in an ancient hollow tree, In dainty shoes he can supply 
Lives Mr. Skiddleywinks The fairies dancing go; 
The Cobbler, and his family, For soles repaired and heels set high 
As blithe as bobolinks, His charges are quite low, 
THE LITTLE LOST PIGS. By HELEN FULLER NORTON. 2/6 net 


Illustrated by LUXOR PRICE. 
Phe story of Rosaline and Piggy Joe, two very aaive and interesting little pigs. The Seturday Review 
feet. 2. Literature says :— ‘Or uti “t simplicity.” 


; 38, Soho S LONDON, W.1 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 339, “High “Street, EDINBURGH 
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have invaded this review: we are enfolded in its colour, 
and cannot shake free from its *‘dear crimsons.” Of what 
use to say that Leonardo was begotten by the poppies of 
the Arno, the son of a peasant girl and a notary ? Or that 
at twenty he is enrolled in a painters’ guild at Florence, at 
thirty he goes to Milan and the next year begins his ** Last 
Supper”? That he is over fifty when he paints Monna 
Lisa’ That at the age of sixty-four he goes to France with 
King Francis, and that he dies three vears later in the manor 
house of Cloux ? Facts Mrs. Taylor gives us, but it is the 
loneliness of Leonardo the philosopher, who knew too much 
to know human love, the struggles of his occulted soul, the 
* far-gathered cuphrasy of his pictures, and above all 
the Dionysiac spirit of the Florentine Renaissance that Mrs. 
Taylor builds for us, sentence on scintillating sentence, so 
that the city of Lorenzo the Magnificent, the Court of Ludovico, 
the wandering years of camps, and burning cities and treasons 
and magnificences and the mingled perversities and glories 
of too blind a cult of beauty and of Greece, live again for 
us in the most remarkable reconstruction of the Renaissance 
we have ever read, 


Leonardo's figure, ‘ shod with splendour, walks through 
time and place, a taunt, a challenge, a mystery.” If anyone 
shall ever know the soul behind the mask of Monna Lisa, 
or in the eyes of Leonardo's St. John, he will find the material 
here. Leonardo ** widened the borders of life, and he diffused 
through the psychology of Western nations a new kind of 
delight and a passionate expectation of wonder; such a 
mysterious hope as invades you if you see the dawn begin 
unearthly over the ultimate islands.’ Mrs. ‘Taylor is a fit 
interpreter for this terrible vet tender spirit, this very modern 
mystic who would be flying now as well as philosophizing 
if he could revisit the glimpses of the moon. Leonardo’s 
great horse has gone to its dusty end and no man knows 
what it was like ; his pictures are fading ; his art is questioned ; 
his inventions have been achieved by other men; but his 
memory will always endure, for there is about hima quality of 
conquest, that hangs like music round his name, Something 
of his invincible and virgin spirit, of his magic and mastery, hag 
been set down for us by Mrs. Taylor. No-one will ever see 
more than she has told us of that proud soul. She has wrought 
a setting worthy of the crowning jewel of the Renaissance. 


Oxford 


Vol. ITf. 
(Methu om. 


Modern 
21s.) 


A History of the University of Oxford. 

Oxford. By Charles Edward Mallot. 
Sik CoarLes Marcie has produced the third and final volume 
of his now monumental history of the University of Oxford. 
His two previous volumes had taken the story down to the 
“Glorious Revolution” of 1688, while the body of the present 
volume deals with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
while containing a further chapter on recent events. All 
who love Oxford will want, especially, this third volume of 
Sir Charles Mallet’s, and they will not be disappointed. 

Sir Charles tells us that his object when dealing with 
great national figures such as Wesley, Johnson, Gibbon, 
Bentham, Southey, Shelley, ete., is ** to set them once more 
against their academic background, to remind ourselves of 
the part they played in academic life.’ This he succeeds very 
well in doing. His treatment throughout is descriptive 
rather than critical, and he says that when dealing with 
very recent controversies * it is perhaps impossible to write 
of the actors in them in terms which would win universal 
assent.’ But clearly Sir Charles Mallet’s main theme 
has been to attempt to trace the way in which Oxford has 
slowly and even reluctantly, but none the less surely, adapted 
herself to the increasingly rapid change of the last two 
centuries of national life. Her causes, he evidently thinks, 
may always have been lost ones ; yet she has known how to 
take up new ones, just before it was too late. 

The author's pages, indeed, bring home to us how strangely 
diflicult for the Oxford spirit must have been the acceptance 
of the modern world. The Oxford of 150 years ago, the 
guardian of the classical and the theological tradition, must 
have found it hard, indeed, to admit that the world was 
being changed in its prime foundations by the activities of 
some grubby mechanic like Watt or Stephenson and some 
nameless industrial village of the North. But Sir Charles 
Mallet’s thesis is that gradually she has recognized facts, and that 
to-day she is fully in tune with the realities of modern life, 
capable of maintaining her proud position as the first learned 
institution in the land. Unfortunately, he does not devote 
great space or attention to a consideration of the present 
Oxford—to what the centuries of development have finally 
achieved. ‘It is not possible,” he says, “ yet to treat as 
history the years which separate us from 1887, or to appraise 
the work of Oxford men, still happily among us, who have 
helped to carry an unbreakable tradition on.” 

We are left, therefore, somewhat to our own devices in 
attempting to estimate what this ‘* unbreakable tradition ” 
of which he speaks may be. If we are prepared to judge 
somewhat critically and strictly from the facts which Sir 
Charles Mallet has given us in his three great volumes of 
research, we must come to the conclusion that the main 
preoccupying activity throughout her history has been 
the resistance to change. But it would be difficult to maintain 
that this was still true of Oxford to-day. The modern 


Oxford with its science schools, its ** Modern Greats,”’ its 
abandonment of Greek, can claim to resist no longer; but 
we may question whether this lack of resistance involves a 
genuine acceptance of the modern scientific spirit. 

Sir Charles Mallet’s three volumes, if taken as a whole, 
make us realize how profoundly our educational system is 
still rooted in the past. They recall to us the time when 
classical studies needed no apology, when Latin and Greek 
were the newly rediscovered keys by which a still semi- 
barbarous people could unlock the stores of knowledge of a 
civilization far superior to their own. But since then our 
own Civilization has developed to a point at which it is not 
necessarily superior to that of the ancient world, but at which 
it is at any rate so different from it, so independent of it, that 
the whole case on which classical studies were based has 
passed away. And yet they continue, and show little sign 
of being abolished. ‘To speak frankly, the vested interests of 
a section of the teaching profession are bound up with their 
maintenance. We have a whole body of men _ trained 
expensively and effectively for imparting Latin and Greek to 
the rising generation and for nothing else. And when they 
have accomplished their task, this new generation, as it has 
been trained in this accomplishment and this alone, finds 
that its only commercial value is to reimpart it to a third 
generation. 

Slowly, no doubt, and chiefly elsewhere than at Oxford, 
the system is breaking down, but it is still contended that 
a knowledge of Latin grammar can alone sharpen the 
intelligence ; that German, Spanish, Russian, and all the 
great languages of to-day are quite useless for this pur- 
pose; that culture can only be obtained by reading Plato 
and Cicero in the original (yet the Hebrew prophets of 
the Bible, and even the words of the New Testament 
itself, can apparently be quite well appreciated in trans- 
lation); and that a knowledge of history can only be 
acquired by struggling through chunks of Caesar's more dreary 
despatches, while for the study of Napoleon the original 
French is considered quite unnecessary. The post-War world 
and, indeed, the post-War undergraduate are finding them- 
selves more and more driven to question the correctness of this 
position. Such doubts are present under the surface to a 
far greater degree than Sir Charles apparently realizes, 
if we may judge from his concluding chapter on present-day 
conditions. Oxford, after all, has been far slower than her 
great rival Cambridge in adapting herself to. the new world. 
In Cambridge the great schools of science, mathematics, 
and of political economy all deal with the very stuff of our 
modern existence. In science, it is true, Oxford begins to 
make rapid progress, but she has yet to establish even the 
shadow of an adequate school of economics, and until she does 
so, her great history school will be more than half useless. 
No doubt there is a defence. The new school of ‘ Modern 
Greats” grows and may ultimately effect an enormous 
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“Without relying at all on spectacular 
devices he achieves the effect of a larg: and 
crowded spectacle, and by a steady accumula- 
tion of unforced detail he leaves us with a 
sense of great energies in action. .... the 
translation is uncommonly good.” 


John Drinkwater in SuNDAY Times. 


BISMARCK 


The Trilogy of a Fighter by 
EMIL LUDWIG 


I. King and People, 1862-64. II. Union, 1870. 
III. Dismissal, 1890. With 16 Portraits. 12s. 6d, net. 
** It is not often that the historical accuracy and 
absolute objectivity of a play are vouched for by 
a court of lan’, but it is with this testimonial that 
Dismissal made its first bow to the public.” 
—NEeEw STATESMAN. 





~ Tarka the Otter 


by HENRY WILLIAMSON. 
Introduction by Sir Jonn Fortescue, 
With wrapper design by Hester Sarnspury. 7s. 6d. net. 
Also a Limited Edition at One Guinea, 





a 
The House in the Country 
by BERNADETTE MURPHY, 
With Frontispiece by Joun Nasu. 
A girl’s childhood, 


6s. net. 





o o 
Marie Bonifas 
by JACQUES DE LACRETELLE, 
7s. 6d. net. 
The story of a noble woman of masculine type. 


With wrapper design by Wynpnam Payne. 





The Picturesque 


by CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY, 





With 29 Illustrations in collotype. 25s. net, 
A study of the Picturesque Movement. 
o a 
Form in Gothic 
by Prof. WILHELM WORRINGER 
With Introduction by Herserr READ, 50 illus. 25s. net. 


Dealing not only with artistic forms but with “ artistic will,” 
it reconstructs the inner spirit of the Middle Ages. 














THE TREASURY, by Sir Thomas Heath, 
and THE MINISTRY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND FISHERIES, by Sir Francis 
Floud, are the two latest volumes in the popular 
WHITEHALL SERIES published at 

7s. 6d. wet. 


een 24 BEDFORD ST., W.C. 2 
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RITISH OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


ON THE ORIGINS OF THE 
WAR Edited by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., F.B.A., and 

* H. Temperley, Litt.D., F.B.A. Vols. I and II, 
dealing with the period 1898-1904, have just been pub- 
lished. Vol. I. The end of British Isolation. Vol. II. 
The Japanese Alliance and the French Entente. A rich 
new source of materials relating to the critical period in 
the history of British Foreign Policy which saw the first 
shaping of the diplomatic re-alignment from which the 
Great War, 1914-1918, was to spring. Special interest 
will be aroused by the minutes of King Edward VII and 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne on foreign policy at 
critical periods. For the first time, for instance, the 
personal part taken by His late Majesty in the formation 
of the Anglo-French Entente is made clear. Price 10s. 6d. 
net each. Postage od. extra. 


Report of the Committee of the 
IBRARIES. Board of Education on Public 
Libraries. The Committee outline a scheme for 


an organised national service which shall combine 
the maximum of economy with the minimum of inter- 
ference with the powers of local authorities, so as to ensure 
that every student, however poor or however remote from 
a library, shall secure the material which he needs. 355 pp. 
6s. (6s. §d.). 


OUSE OF LORDS REFORM. 


Conference on the Reform of the Second Chamber. 

Letter from Viscount Bryce to the Prime Minister. 

(Cd. 9038.) 6d. (7d.). Popularly referred to as the 

“Report of the Bryce Conference,” this document is 
indispensable to all students of current politics. 

Report of the 


NDUSTRIAL ENGLAND. Cric¢ inspec- 


tor of Factories and Workshops, for the year 1926. 

2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.). By reason of their intimate associa- 

tion with the industrial life of the country, the Inspectors 

of Factories and Workshops are able to provide an 
industrial review which is unique in current literature. 

Report of the 


HE COAL INDUSTRY. Rover’ “Com: 


mission on the Coal Industry. 3d. (8d.). Reports 
of the Departmental Committee on Co-operative 
Selling in the Coal Mining Industry. Cmd. 2770. Is. 
(1s. 1d.). Sixth Annual Report of the Secretary of Mines 
and Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines for 
the year ending December 31, 1926, with Statistical 
Appendix. 5s. 6d. (§s. 10d.). These three publications 
will come foremost in any discussion of the present position 
and prospects of the coal industry. 
Report on market- 


Y, - 
FFSHING INDUSTRY. [Pend cpus 
for market of Food stuffs produced within the Empire. 
Fifth Report—Fish. Cmd. 2934. 6d. (8d.). 
“Of great importance from the national standpoint.”— 
Daily Mail. Previous reports by the Imperial Economic 
Committee in this series include General Report, 9d. 
(10d.). Meat, 9d. (10d.). Fruit, 4s. 6d. (4s. rod.). 
Dairy Produce, Is. (Is. 3d.). 
Handbook on the Welfare of the 
HE BLIND. Blind in England and Wales. 6d. 
(7d.). “An excellent piece of work ... well 
printed . . . a wealth of information set out in a 
most attractive style. Here is everything that the sym- 
pathetic person, the social worker, the educationist, and 
the economist can desire to know about the blind—how 
best they may be helped and how they are being helped.” 
—British Medical Journal. 


All prices are net. ‘Those in brackets include postage. 
May be obtained from the Sale Offices of H.M. Stationery 


LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
EDINBURGH : 120 George Street; MANCHESTER : 
York Street; CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent ; 

. BELFAST: 15 Donegall Square, W. 
Or through any Bookseller. 
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transformation in the outlook of the University. In recent 
years the younger and more active Dons have begun to make 
their influence felt. 

But. after all, the true Oxford is perhaps not at all the 
official Oxford; dependent upon what is done or even 
thought in the public life of the University. It is rather the 
Oxford of undergraduate life, the Oxford where the 
generation first becomes conscious of itself, where reputations, 


new 


Charlotte 


Translated from the 
bcd.) 


Dimnet. 
(Cape. 7s. 


Ernest 
Sill. 


The Bronté Sisters. By 
French by Louis Morgan 
TuouGH many years have passed since Andrew Lang, in his 
History of English Literature, said that “the best book on 
the Brontés is in French, Les Soeurs Bronté, by Ernest Dimnet.” 
Iam not aware that we have had a translation of it until 
to-day. It is a typical example of that light-handed but 
penetrating analysis of personality which is so characteristic 
of French critics, saturated as they are in a civilization famed 
for its psychological finesse. If they are a little too proud of 
their tradition, they tend to patronize their victims, especially 
if the latter have some spiritual tendency, as for instance, 
Shelley had. We find, however, no superiority in M. Dimnet. 
Some might even accuse him of heroine-worship, an uncommon 
quality in a Frenchman when he is dealing with a foreigner. 
His method is a straightforward one, with none of the modern 
ironic and pathetic complications which Mr. Lytton Strachey 
has since introduced into the technique of biography. M. 
Dimnet relates the facts, events, and achievements into an 
orderly brief, with a running commentary which is modest 
and convincing. 
The story of the Bronté family, a tale of the inconsequential 
birth of genius and its sparse sustenance, is like a fiction by 
Miss May Sinclair. 


as do 


But indeed no fictions could so closely 
resemble it Charlotte's The world who 
has read Jane Eyre, Shirley, and has lived in 
the Hlaworth uncultured hills. 
It feels that it has ministered to the purblind old Irish scholar 
and submitted to the tvranny of his disappointed 
It has helped the * human wreck.” brother Branwell, 


novels. 
Villette 
stifling in 


own 
also 
parsonage, those 
irritable 
spirit. 
up to his father’s bedroom, where he also slept. muttering and 
moaning in drink over an insane passion for his employer's 
wile. 

Charlotte Bronté did 
initial stages in her development as an artist. 


emerge from the 
She wrote with 


not have time to 


her sympathies rather than with her imagination ; drawing, 
Sand, 
system what should have come from the remoter region of the 
It is all very well to absolve a poct or novelist from 
the weakness of conscious theft from the material of his own 
life. One can say ** But there is no obvious character in his 
book can be has transmuted all his 
material.’ There is, however, more than one way of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. <A novelist who deliberately exploits his 
own temperament, and slavishliy reflects in his fiction the 
general hues of his own reaction to life, is equally guilty of 
incompleteness in his craft. Whether or not Charlotte recog- 
nized her danger it is diflicult to sav : for Villette, her last book, 
isa work of the period of transition from fervid youth to the 
more sober phase of artistic maturity. It is therefore weaker, 


like George from an abnormally powerful nervous 


brain. 


who recognized; he 


but fuller and more knowledgeable, than the inspired Jane 
Eyre. Trying to tear her art away from her own miserable 
and circumscribed self, she perversely plaved with fire. and 
worked her own day-dream of love and hate into the story. 
The result is a crude parody of her feelings towards Monsieur 
and Madame Heéger, in which she did justice neither to them 
nor to herself. 
she there allowed herself to be. Had she lived to write more 
calmly, drawing upon almost untouched intellectual 
resources, we should probably have had work as artistically 
acceptable as that of George Eliot, and still more enjoyable 
hecause of the greater originality of character of its author. 
But the way of the ecstatic, subjective writer is hard, for 
What is more difficult to master than the habit of self-exploita- 
tion? Herein lies the death-trap of so much lyric genius. 
We see in our own generation how cruelly Mr. D. H. 


She was not really so wilful and malicious as 


her 


sometimes lifelong, are made in somebody's rooms after 
dinner. This Oxford is created simply by the fact that 
some thousands of young men, mostly without a care in the 
world, find themselves for the first time all together, and with 
abundant leisure, in one of the beautiful cities of the world. 
It is the spell of this enchanted existence that makes Oxford 
a legend to all men; and this, so long as she is a University 
at all, wil! endure. JouN STRACHEY. 


and Emily 


Lawrence's locks have been sheared by this treacherous 
Delilah, and how he battles to expel the traitor. 

Charlotte Bronté’s letters suggest that she too was nerving 
herself for the effort, and that she recognized how imperative 
it was for her to lift her art above the fever and the fret of 
her personal existence. Perhaps her severe strictures of Jane 
Austen were a sort of jealous recognition that here was an 
artist from whom she could learn much on this matter. She 
had no need, however, to be envious of that incisive miniaturist. 
We have proof of her vigilant watch over her own moods and 
sensory reactions, and the following extract from a lIctter 
shows the courage with which she endeavoured to school herself 
to a more reliable and objective method of creativeness : 

** Now and then the silence of the house, the solitude of the room, 
has pressed on me with a weight J found it difficult to bear, and 
recollection has net failed to be as alert. poignant. obtrusive, as 
other feelings were languid. I attribute this state of things partly 
to the weather, and I have ere this been warned of approaching 
disturbance in the atmosphere by a sense of bodily weakness, and 
deep, heavy. mental sadness, such as some would call presentiment. 
I cannot help feeling something of the excitement of expectation 
till the post hour comes, and when, day after day. it brings nothing, 
I get low. This is a stupid, disgraceful. unmeaning state of things. 
1 feel bitterly vexed at my own dependence and folly, but it is so 
bad for the mind to be quite alone, and to have none with whom to 
talk over litth and to laugh them 
away.” 





crosses and disappe ntments, 


The fact that she was so powerful a personality, however, 
made the task superhumanly difficult. As M. Dimnet points 


out, 

“literery pursuits helped her but little. This great artist had 
none of the lesser resources of ithe usual lite rary women. This was 
one of her characteristics: the woman in her overwhelmed every- 


a sensation of 


Others would 


thing else. She never thought of her books but with 
fatigue. and a fear of never doing 
have found satisfaction in the re¢ sational success 
Eyre, of the name of Bell (her nom de plume) 
becoming famous almost overnight in English-speaking countries, 
of Thackeray's admiration, of the deference paid her by a powerful 
publisher like Smith. She had none of these ideas. 


equally well again. 
ollection of the ser 


of Jane Currer 


There is one figure, however. who stands outside Charlotte's 
world of parasitic emotionalism. It was her sister Emily. 
Charlotte, in spite of a devotion to her younger sister, and a 
passionate defence of her inscrutable character, had not the 
strength fully to embrace that hermetic personality. The 
effort to portray it in the figure of Shirley is a failure. One 
feels that Shirley is only a handful of leaves plucked from a 
forest oak. While Charlotte could mind of its 
ambitious pains by savaging the local clergymen, Emily 
could find no such domestic remedy. Indeed. she needed none ; 
for this wild Leucadian spirit harboured no more resentment 
than does the naked She out, 
the hills, a prophetess of the Pennines, impervicus to the 
proprieties of the valley below. She had the masculine 
fierceness of the poct about her, for her moorland voice is the 
same that we hear in the deepest music of Wordsworth, when 


ease her 


flame. was abroad among 


he is agonized by some startling conjunction of reverie and 
observation. Charlotte would propitiate her own conscience ; 
but Emily's battle was with a more impersonal force, a power 
that would not be defined by a discipline of letter-writing, or 
by any other application of logic. It called her out of doors, 
jnto high and stony places, where she laboured alone like a 
northern Elijah, battling against the knowledge of eternity. 
Charlotte, in spite of the improprieties which contemporary 
taste found in Jane Eyre, could not share this emancipation ; 
and it was only with trembling admiration that she could 
reply to Emily's brave ery : 
* And am I wrong to worship where 
Faith cannot doubt, nor hope despair, 
Since my own soul can grant my prayei 


Ricuarp Cuurcnu, 
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Living Machinery 

Dr. A. V. Hill, FR.S. 
“T am fearfully and wonderfully made,” sang David. 
In this book Prof, Hill, the distinguished physiologist, 
gives ample reason for the Psalmist’s exclamation. He 
describes, in simple language, the wonderful work of 
our muscles, which move us about, and our nerves, which 
direct that movement. 


Illustrated, 


French and English Art 
Sir Charles Holmes 


Forming Vol. III. of “ The National Gallery,” in which 
the art of painting is examined in the light of examples 
in our National Collections. 

“ An invaluable commentary.”—Observer. “We do not 
remember to have read a book in which the characteristic 
merits of French and English art were so fairly pre- 
sented with reference to the mentalities behind them.” 

—The Times. 
With 100 Plates (4 in colour), 25s. net. 


Art through the Ages 
Helen Gardner 


“ A very remarkable book, From the Palzolithic 
Age down to the present day the whole field of art is 
surveyed. Miss Gardner’s book should find a 
place in every library.”"—Public Opinion. 

679 Illustrations (4 in colour), 15s. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters 
Abridged and Edited by 


A, J. Finberg 


“ A thoughtfully winnowed Ruskin, giving us the stately 
march of his argument, his high vision of beauty, better 
than any superficial reading of his five books could 
do.”"—The Spectator. 

24 Illustrations. 


Christianity in the Roman World 
Duncan Armytage, M.A. 


The story of what many would regard as the most 
interesting and romantic movement in the world’s history. 
In the first place Mr. Armytage depicts the old traditional 
Roman religion struggling against the Oriental cults: 
and against that background is traced the growth and 
expansion of Christianity to the Fall of the Empire in 
the West. 


10s. net. 


Crown $vo. 65. net. 


The Acoustics of Buildings 
Dr. A. H. Davis & Dr. G. W. C. Kaye 


The provision of good acoustics in buildings often raises 
knotty and interesting problems for architects and 
physicists. Two distinguished authorities have here dis- 
cussed both the theory of the subject and its practical 
applications. Both authors had peculiar facility for 
research through their work in the National Physical 
Laboratory. ; 


Illustrated. 15s. zel. 


When? Why? and How? 


are questions which are never put in vain to Webster's 
New International Dictionary, of which the new (1927) 
edition has just been published. It offers just that 
reinforcement to personal knowledge which should be in 
every home and office. Over 450,000 defined words, 6,000 
illustrations, 2,700 pages. Prices from 65s. net, 
Deferred payments if desired. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 


Demy 8vo. 
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The Two Battles of the 


MARNE 


MARSHALS FOCH, JOFFRE, 
LUDENDORF, and the 
EX-CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY 
A unique record of the most important battles of 
the Great War, set down by the commanders of the 


opposing forces. On these conflicts the fate of the 
whole of Western civilization depended. 


Maps. 10s. 6d. net 





BAGHDAD 


The City of Peace 


RICHARD COKE 
Author of ‘* The Heart of the Middle East.” 


Many people want to know something about Iraq, 
the country for which we have assumed such heavy 
responsibilities. In his previous book Mr. Coke 
gave us a brilliant history of the country from 
ancient times to the present day. He now does the 
same for its capital, a city that figures in romance 
and tragedy through many ages. 


Beautifully illustrated, 21s. net 





Fiction 7s. 6d. net 


A FAMILY PORTRAIT 


GLENWAY WESTCOTT 
Author of “* The Apple of the Eye.” 





This author’s first novel was much discussed last 
year, and now, with A Family Poriraii, he has won 
the Harper Prize in America. It is a starkly grand 
story of the early settlers in the Northern United 
Siates. 





THE BURNING RING 


KATHERINE BURDEKIN 


A story of great charm telling how a modern 
sculptor was enabled to visit the past. He learns 
hero-worship in Roman England, friendship with 
Charles JI., and love in the time of Elizabeth. A 
unique novel, holding the reader with an uncanny 
force. 
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A Hunting Favourite 


The Chace, The Road and The Turf. By Nimrod. A new 
edition with an Introduction by W. Shaw Sparrow, and nineteen 
and line (The Bodley Head. 


illustrations in colour, half-tone 

16s.) 
Tur Ingratitude of Apperley is sordid reading, even when 
handled with the self-restraint of Mr. Shaw Sparrow. It 
would seem unnecessary to delineate with however light a 
hand the obscure and bitter controversies of a journalist 
whose sporting writings are admittedly second to none in 
authority, and in fascination only to the character sketches of 
Surtees. 

Would vou join the cavalry charge from Ashby pastures ? 
Would you view the acres that lie between those two steadily 
cocked ears 2? Would you experience the very deluge of the 
Whissendine after three nights’ rain ? Would you participate 
n the last, frantic (yet, if he knows it, highly scientific) resorts 
ifthe true hero of every foxhunt? If you read The Chace, you 
will feel yourself in the * first flight’ even though your mount 
he a high-backed chair and your prospect a forest of chimneys 
md telegraph poles. Is it Nimrod himself bas 
forgotten for a few hours of paradise, the bitterness of exile 


because 
and the smoky residences of Calais ? 

The Jong paper on The Road, though necessarily more technical, 
is vet of interest in depicting one large, and often forgotten, 
Yet those tedious 
The countryside, 


aspect of the lives of our great-grandfathers. 
journeys had 
accessible, was consequently less marred by the hideosities that 


their compensations. less 
rise to-day in their legions along our main roads, sprouting like 
mushrooms in a night, with their attendant petrol pumps and 
idyvertisements for patent medicines. This very day over 
Nimred’s own hunting country — Sir Watkin Wynn’s— the 
hideous new water-power electric wires are extending to the 
distant towns of Staffordshire. Can we imagine his horror if, 
like the * worthy old gentleman of .. . 1742,” he were once 
more to revisit the scenes of his youth and to journey along 
the Holyhead Road, not on the * Highflyer,” but in a motor 
car? Quite sincerely, there are few more pleasant experiences, 
if the night be warm, than to ride up the Mall @ dewr in a 


hansom cab. There are still two or three frequenting theatre- 


land. 

Nimrod approaches The Turf by a much more outspoken 
road than any journalist would dare to tread to-day. Many 
of the perpetrators of racing crimes, he hails by name. Awful 
is the warning he draws up for the uninitiated youth. ~ The 


chace does not usually bring any man into bad company: the 
modern Turi is fast becoming the 
Nimrod thinks that, like 
chronicling rather the decline of the Turf, than like Livy, the 


ery manor of the worst.’ 


hiinself Tacitus of Rome, he is 


splendours of its great age. Mxamples of fraud, forgery. and 
falsehood abound. Yet in his outery for clean sport he 
speaks from the heart. * Let it not be forgotten, that 
we no racing, we should not be in possession of the noblest 
animal in the creation Since his 
day, the Augean Stables have, at least partially, been cleansed. 
Yet still there is dirt to be swept away. Nimrod’s outery in 
1742 is the outcry of men like Mr. Geoffrey Gilbey to-day. 


had 


the thoroughbred horse.” 


Nimrod was a scholar, familiar with his classies, and quoting 
extensively from: them : and a delver into old 
documents. It was characteristic that he should 
of a Melton dinner: ~* The subject of foxhunting was named 
but once in the evening . . . to enquire after a gentleman who 
had had a severe fall over some timber; and to ask, by the 
He was a 
moralist but no hypocrite. He was proud of writing for the 
Quarterly Review. We was high-handed in his dealings with 
Pittman It is the more 
difficult to forgive Mr. Shaw Sparrow for raking up the old 
sordid details. Apart from this blemish, this volume is by 
far the best reprint of Nimrod’s Quarterly essays that we have 


aun historian : 
chronicle 


way, if Dick Christian came alive out of a ditch.” 


but for this he paid bitter penance. 


yet seen. The nineteen illustrations are beautifully repro- 
duced and cover a much wider range than usual. The 


book at its price is not expensive and with November only a few 
days distant, and the sound of the horn echoing over the 
rolling pastures of Leicestershire, it is safe enough to predict 
that the adventures of ** Snob ~ will not lose anything of their 
former popularity. 


Very Good Books on Birds 


The Charm of Birds. By Viscount Grey of Fallodon. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. I2s. 6d.) 

Manual of British Birds. By Howard Saunders. 
Jackson. 30s.) 
Realities of Bird Life. 
The Heart of a Bird. 


(¢ sul nev and 


(Constable. 14s.) 
(Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) 


By Edmund Selous. 
By Anthony Collett. 
To anyone who is not already familiar with Lord Grey's 
reminiscences of birds it is quite impossible to convey the 
personal charm evident in every page of his latest book, so 
felicitously named The Charm of Birds. In his preface Lord 
Grey characteristically disclaims any intent to instruct the 
reader, or to tell the ornithologist anything he didn’t know 
and it were not merely idle, but presumptuous, to 
suggest the contrary. ‘ This writer,” you say to yourself, 
“may or may not be an expert on birds, I do not much care. 
What interests me is the way he writes about them ; his rare 
vift of sympathy is worth all the knowledgeable theorizing in 
the world.’ Thus before the first chapter has been inwardly 
digested a spell is woven. And then, of course, you must go 
right on with it, in a mixed company of singing notes and 
Wings, until you fall asleep and dream of * a blackbird lying 
on its side with one wing uplifted so that the warm sun may 
penetrate through the small soft feathers of the body; or 
of Mr. Lloyd George graduatly turning into some queer sort of 
warbler in a barber's shop. Were is the beginning of a 
little story about the taming of a robin: 


before : 


Phere is a white seat by another pond. where it is the habit 
for some one to sit about mid-day to feed such waterfowl as care to 
come out of the water for bread. On the right of this seat and elose 
toi is a clump of dogwood. Here in February, 1924, a 
and his mate were tamed. The male bird would sit on the hand and 
eat several meal-worms ; the female would only perch for a moment, 
Snatch a single meal-worm at a time and fly off with it... . In 
time the female ceased coming to the seat, and the male would pack 
his beak with meal-worms, fly with them over the water to somo 


robin 


bushes a hundred yards away, and return time after ti io g 
more.” 

If there are any bird-lovers who do not want to know more 
about that pair of robins they had better go away to a lonely 


oasis in the African desert and study ostriches. 


* Manuals that collect and bring up to date what is 
known about every sort of British bird are invaluable. 


Howard Saunders.is an example of this category.” That 
is what Lord Grey says of the second book reviewed in 
this column, while explaining that his own is nothing of the 
sort, and there seems no reason why his admirably succinct 
note should not be used here. One can only add that this third 
edition of Howard Saunders’s Manual, revised and becutifulls 
produced, has appeared opportunely and is welcome. 

Mr. Edmund Selous’s book takes the form of a diary recording 
the activities, mainly nuptial, of the bird-world, from the 
family life of avocets on the * polders~” of Holland to the 
“ little lyric frenzies of the wheatear”’ in its May flights on the 
hills, but though his descriptions bear the authentic stamp of 
patient observation-—-Mr. Selous is wise, and puts no faith in 
recollection—this is much more than a mere record of things 
seen. Surely few writers have ever given us a clearer view into 
their own minds through the enthralling avenues of nature- 
Even when telling the long, 
a biological discoy ery 


observation than we find here! 
detailed story of the ruff's courtship 


of some value—he can write like this: 


* The scene is now inosi inieresting. sirds dart like lightning 

i i tir Birds d hit 
over the ground, turn, crouch, dart again, ruffle about cach demure- 
looking. unperturbed | itle attraction, pring at ea h other, and then, 


as if the earth were inadequate as a medium of emotional expression, 
rise into the air and dart round overhead on the wing The air 
resounds wiih the frequent dull shocks of bodies and the violent 
lt is all motion, all energy at the very fever- 


4 
t 


whirring of wing \ 
point of excitement, and then, all at once, a sudden cessation, 
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Weil-Bound Editions 
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The Design and 
Development of Costume 


From Prehistoric Times te the Nineteenth Century. By Ado i 
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almost a sudden death—only the feathers of exch bird’s back to be 
seen, or the tops of their head-gear. ruff, or tail-feathers waving here 
and there in the wind, as they lie in tense rigid immobility, 
many little bows of Ulysses, bent themselves and ready, each 
moment, to spring back.” 


Or like 


like so 


this, of herons : 





‘Tn situ early, * before the shadows flee away. Th now ing 
and the ground all white : sl ecame down. M hie hododendrons make 
a canopy white above and green below as I sit. A heron flies 
silently into one of the nests I w hed yesterday, und stands or 
humped up and mopingly, like horogrove.’ ”’ 


It would be possible to quote from a hundred passages of 
equal interest with these, but it is cneugh to say that the book 


is packed full and richly with the stuff that every practical 
naturalist delights in. Not the least amusing of its surprises 
is Mr. 


? 





Selous’s, or his publishers’, new way of spelling “robin. 

Readers of those excellent articles on natural history subjects 
which appear anonyinously in the Times will recognize in Mr. 
Collett one of their mest enterteiniryg 


1 


erateful to him for having rescued so 


writers and should be 
much good matter from 
Ifere are the 
and the 


the obscurity of the * dead” newspaper file. 


months portrayed, one by one, in terms of bird life, 
result is a very charming vallerv of living werks of art. 


Hi. M. 


get and Jewel 


Life of Benvenuto Cellini. Tra) d by R. H. Hobart Cust. 


The Navarre Society. 2 vols 21s.) 


Ix the year 1500 the Republic of Florence was aglow with 
artistic activity. Leonardo da Vinci had returned from fallen 


Milan, willing to enrich his native city with a masterpiece ; 


Michelangelo was striking out from the mighty mass of marble 
his young Titan of a David: 
Umbrian saints in a thronging studio; 


Perugino was painting sweet 
the young Raphael, 
with his Madonna eyes, was pensively considering the sketch- 
Cesare 


and 


books of his elders. Borgia was flashing dangerousiy 
about the Re magna: 
with fascination and terror. It was Jubile 
men with twisted hoods trembled at the golden heathen revels 
of the Vatican. But Florcn:e was stiil and preud 
when, on the evening of All Saints’ Day. 


Machiavelli was watching him 


‘year: and good 
SECUIE 
Giovanni Cellini, 
engineer by trade and musician by preference, was walking up 
and down his reom, probably flute. The nurse 
entered with a new-born baby, unexpeciedly a sen. “ Let 
him be weleome-—Benvenulo,” said the fond and fluting father. 
By the time that child was old enough to withstand the famous 


with his 


buffet by which he remembered the saiamander in ihe flames, 
Leonardo and Michelangelo had prepared those great carteons 
for the Sala del Consiglio that mace Flerence ™ the School 
World ” ; had 


begun to decline. 


of the and Renaissance art imperceptibly 


So Benvenuto Ccilini. distinguished among men by the sheer 


exuberance of his energy. was born at the Renaissance 


prime and doomed to become part of its tragic insolent drama 
When. maddened by the exactions of the fluie, 


at Jes 
already 


of decay. 
he carly begins to push his own fortunes, Florence is 
broken in her spirit, ond the centre of the Renaissance is 
shifted to unhellenie Rome. The 
Benvenuto’s heritage Roman pomp. and greed, and lust, 
the Sack of Rome, the , shifty Pope 
Clement. the shameless Paul Jif, Pierluigi Farnese, his horrible 
son, Duke Alessandro, 


avaricious Grand Duke, 


Renaissance gone cold is 


Sack of Florence, the 


Lorenzaccio, and finaliy the evasive, 
Cosimo. 

But Benvenuto Cellini was net cold. Tle was begotten in 
the pride of per- 
and 


killing, 


the burning iime, and he was possessed by 
sonality. With a 
sucked the 


labouring, praying. The alienists, 


wild zest he threw himself upon lite 


marrow of every hour. loving, hating, 
nowadays, take an interest 
in Cellini’s fits of homicidal frenzy, as well as in his ec-tasv 
in the dungeon of San Angelo. Even his own time considered 
him an “extravagant.” But he « 
the goodness of a reconciled child, when his pity was moved. 


Ile would 


pure oval of 


uld be kind and good, with 
Also he could worship beauty like a true Platonist. 
even play his cornet, to see the melanchels 
Paulino’s face answer with delicate changes to the music. 

a musician. though his flute, a magie 
Pope Clement's 


gut he would not he 
flute enough, sang him 
chapel and so to singular triumplis in * the lovely secrets and 
yvondrous methods of the glorious art of goldsmithery.” For 
it was in his eyes that Cellini chiefly lived, and in his deft 


into the choir of 


perilous hands. On matter, matter sumptuous and exquisite, 
he wreaked his joyous senses and his thoroughly remantic 
soul. The appetite for cose things that 
are tokens of personality, continued to be we!l served after 
The sincerity of rock- 


adorne, precious 
the great arts had passed into inanity. 
crystal and virgin gold and difficult enamel and mysterious 
jewel almost forees a quality on the craftsman. The track 
of Benvenuto was splendid with urns of Japis and silver, bowls 


7 1 V.fte "I 2 
SWOTrG dtlits, Chlalices, 


ONYX, Casques and 


pendant 


of agate, cups of 


medals, damascened,  filigreed, 
images. Le 


and dominations : 


ewers, giaven 


mede rings that were exchanged between powers 


in gold he suspended dragons. unicorns, and 





sirens, all dripping with baroque pearls.to lie on regal breasts; 
and his heart s-key silver girdles bound the newly wedded brides 
He made a faery goblet of nac-e and silver. a flowered cup of 


crystal and gold ename! for the lips of. Diane de Po‘tiers. 


Je made the great morse of the cope of Pope Clement. and 
old, enamel, and gems the 


he charged with ¢ illuminated missal 


that Pope Paul gave the Emperor Charles when he rede oven 


the razed houses through the antique Arches of Triumph. 


He made for King Francis the marvellous salt-celar that was 
famous through Christendom. He knew the wavs ef the ruby 


and the taste and perfume of the diamond—he has said it. 
But he also moulded the waxen portrait that the 
to Bianea Cappello. All 


bravura of Heaven and Olympos, perhaps, but with singular 


Prince 


cent with too brilliant 


Francesco 
Virtuosity. 
Yet this was only half his life. Not 


decadent masterpiece of a corrupted Florence, thick. heavy. 


even the Perseus, 


though with a 
enchanting grace, is his greatest achievement. 


perversely charming head and a silhouette of 
His astonishing 
power of adventure was squired by a superb narrative sive, 
so he made a great book without knowing it. The sincerity 
of the goldsinith’s craft is part of his literary manner. He can 
1 


P P 


tell a story like Bececaccio, and he has ereat respect 


Meditative at fiftv-cight. he 


for 


5 


matter. sits down at leisure to 


dictate his memories to a little seribe of fourteen. And. as he 
remembers, popes. kings. cardinals, rival artists, bravi, 
comrades, and light loves come alive ain, and the speakes 


ag 
becomes so excited that the writing child cannot cope with 


these 
experience. 


rich vehement sentences, hurtling wilh excess of 


It is one Jong romance of dagger and jewel. Whatever cle 


may be in Benvenuto’s life, ennui has no place, though miclan- 


cholia sometimes bad. Do you like the quiet 
passage when the noble lady 
young man in Agostino Chigis great 


with Pagan loves by Raphael and Sodoma ? 


and ¢racisus 


Porzia talks with the handsome 
Roman villa, painted 
Or do vou preicr 


that Decameronian supper when he brings the Spanish Diego, 
Antinous, to sit singing against the jasmine 


beautiful as 
trellis, disguise 
comes to him in San 


His ereatest hour probahis 





lasa lovely lady ? 


Angelo. during the Sack of Rome. whei 
in his high chamber he secs to fire at rose-clad Cavaliers with 
one hand, and melt tiaras with the other, having possibiy slain 
that the Constable of Bourbon 
arquebus. 


~*~ dominant figure.” with an 


liis most terrified hour. though he would not allow 


it, is probably when, for the sake of Sicilian Ang 
lisecum, and the vast 


fires. Iis 
4 


xelica, he 


LOCS 
to do black magie with the priest in the © 


terrible crimsoned by unearthly most 


illuminated hour came in the dung 
was held by that unforgettable Castellan who imagined he 


In the lowest pit he lay, aneel 


place is 


m of San Angelo, where he 


was a bat. and a beautiful 
came and caught him to the seventh heaven, so that he melted 
into the glory of Ged, and ever after kept a shadowy halo 
from that wonder. Yet it was a blithe hour also when, with 
“a little poignard well sharpened,” he suddenly replied to 
all the insults of Pompeo. He had good moments when he shot 
wild peacocks near Belfiore, fair palace of Ferrara, where he 
made the silver ewer and basin that his friend the Cardinal 


Well! The happiest hours 


Ippolito showed to King Francis. 
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were in France. He could amuse that indulgent prince, now 
so anxious to forget Pavia and Madrid. In Paris he conquered 
his noble house with prowess, and there the king would surprise 
him with a great company, and the beautiful spoilt Ascanio, 
his apprentice, would hide his swectheart in the head of a 
colossal statue. There he made the triumphal Salt, and the 
long rigid nymph for the satyr-bordered door of Fontainebleau, 
and revealed the grandicse silver Jupiter bearing a torch in the 
darkness. There he was paid like the great Leonardo. Ben- 
venuto’s voice falters over * Francis, my glorious king.” 
Why did he retire from Primaticcio and Madame d’Etampes, 
and wilfully refuse to return without a special summons? 
This Florence of Duke Cosimo is formal and dillicult. The 
Duke is a bad paymaster; the pale Spanish Duchess, who looks 
always as if she had passed through a rain of pearls, is easily 
offended. Nevertheless he has had one such exultant hour 
as he loves when he was casting his adored Perseus. when the 
rain came down and the furnace failed, till he went out in his 
fever and threw in all his pewter so that the statue was saved, 
a little sullen from the chilling of the metal. 


“Then I went to Pisa,” Benvenuto concludes suddenly, 
He was hesitating then between the Church and marriage, 
He received the tonsure: and married. And the Duke got 
away from him the gentle Christ he made for his own tomb, 
so that it passed to the haughty Escorial. 

When vou want to meet Benvenuto Cellini again, 
offering a cardinal’s seal or a golden gem bearing Leda and the 
Swan, while the other hand rests on his dagger, you cannot do 
better than read him in Mr. Cust’s sympathetic translation. 
That of John Addington Symonds has the rich Renaissance 
flavour, that of Miss Anne Macdonnell is spirited and scholarly. 
Do not neglect them. But Mr. Cust probably gives vou more 
exactly the colioquialism and excitement of Cellini’s language, 
This is a republication, admirably supplied with introduction, 
notes, and a careful bibliography. The illustrations are also 
welcome. They show how the excess of Cellini’s vitality often 
overcomes his designs with a riot of beasts and flowers. and 
foams in lavish ornament about the bases of his statues. 
TAvion, 


RacurL ANNAND 


Letters of Madame de Sévigné 


Selected, with an Tntroductory 
(Routledge. 2 vols. 21s.) 

‘Tuxar Madame de Sévigné was a famous stylist who wrote 
letters from Paris to her daughter in Provence, in the great 
nec of French Literature, is information to no one. But 


Letters of Madame de Sévigné. 
Essay by Richard Aldington. 


perhaps it might be said without offence that a great part of 


the present reading public has not read the famous Letters, 
however well they are aware of the part they have played as a 
* source ” for writers of French social history. Many people 
overrate the ease with which they read French, and many 
others instinctively avoid the books which they “* learned about 
ut school.” Mr. Richard Aldington has destroyed all excuse 
for such wilful ignorance in giving us this most charming and 
representative collection of the Letters selected from the 
edition in nine volumes brought out in England in 1811. His 
introduction is only too short, a defect unusual in any form of 
preface. 

Madame de Sévigneé’s work should be read for the first time, 
we think, not for its historic value, but for pure pleasure, for 
the sense of relief from serious thought and superficial care 
such as we get from Jane Austen's easy narrative and aromatic 
Miss Austen's miniatures represent plain people living 
» plain life. Madame de Sévigné worked in a similar medium 
on the same scale, but she took as her models the “ finest ” 
ladies and gentlemen living in the most ornate society which 
has ever existed—-neither writer had skill to depict tragedy ; 
consequently the heavenly powers were also outside their 
urtistic ken. The Englishwoman of the middle class gave the 
yzo-by to this side of life—the Frenchwoman of rank could not 
avoid its mention, but when forced to record it or leave her 
correspondent in ignorance of the news she deliberately faced 
her paper with the eyes-of-the-heart shut. Mven where her 
friends are concerned she will not look. 

The death of La Rochefoucauld is a scene in a comedy. 
When Fouquet goes to the Bastille and it has to be said that 
the gossips speak of his life as in danger, “* I take care not to 
despond,” we read. ‘ We must follow the example of our 
poor prisoner, he is tranquil and gay.” An even more striking 
example of the same attitude of mind is given in the following 


sutire. 


Fashions Past 


Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century. Translated 
by M. Edwardes from the German of Dr. Oskar Fischel and 
Max von Boehn. Revised and enlarged edition. Four volumes. 
(Dent. £2 2s.) 

ALimouci it is not possible to trace the exact connexion 

between fashions and social history, vet the fact that the spirit 

of an age is to some extent mirrored in the prevailing fashions 
is indisputable. The elegance, gaicty and extravagance of 
the eighteenth century are proclaimed by the bejewelled 
yorgeousness of the attire of the wealthy classes, whereas, 
with the French Revolution, for political and philosophical 
reasons, came the end of masculine elegance, and Rousscau’s 


incident. The Comte de Guiche has died--Madame de 
Grignan in far away Provence will want to know all! about it, 
she is always anxious for detail and for words repeated as 
spoken. Madame de Guiche, she is told, behaved exactly as 
she should. She listened with patient tears to all that could 
be said in his favour, and then put in her own word. ~ He 
was a very amiable man. I should have loved him passion- 


ateiy if he had cared for me in the slightest degree.’ There is 
in that sentence all the material for a tragic drama. Madame 


de Sévigné simply says: ** He has ended the comedy well, and 
left a rich and happy widow.” 

Court ceremonials and = church 
marriages and bits of sly gossip whispered from mouth to 
mouth are described or repeated in manner to make the 
reader feel that he himself has been in the ballroom or—it 
must be confessed— stood upcn the back stairs. It is all 
vivid, all amusing. Something of humanity is lacking, but 
in certain moods we do not want that something. We are 
entertained to hear of the devout Huguenot ladies who * 
each other deaf” and of the parents who quarrelled so much 
over marrying their daughter that they finally pushed her into 
a convent and made it up. 

We are properly shocked to know that Ninon de TEnclos 
had a most unorthodox infiuence and that the Pére So-and-so 
preached so badly as to make religion nearly impossible. 


functions, balls and 


sang 


This great Parisian Jady was more at home on her estates 
than most of her friends, but Nature with whom she held a 
little intercourse for the good of her health had no serious 
fascination for her, not even when she was * half-way up her 
legs in dew” gardening. 

We do not always want to see life either steadily or whole; 
that is why to certain temperaments farce is a necessary 
recreation. Miss Austen and Madame de Sévigné wrote for 
those for whom the distorted picture of iife beloved by the 
farceur is distasteful. They said nothing but what is 
true, but by a process of elimination they offered nothing but 
what is recreating to their readers—an offering for which the 
most serious are inclined to give the most thanks. 


and Present 


ideas of a return to nature and liberty caused a revolt against 
corsets, hooped petticoats, and high-heeled shoes. 

Simplicity and austerity were the keynotes of the ensuing 
* classical”? or ‘ natural” revival—for these terms 
considered synonymous. ‘The classical style was imitated in 
every branch of social life, in art, ethics, entertainments, 
interior decoration and fashions. Women wore white flimsy 
dresses in imitation of Gérard’s ethereal Psyche : 


were 


Not only did corsets and under-petticoats disappear, but 
further garments were also discarded—the lady of society wore 


rings on her bare feet, while silk tights and a transparent chemise 
open to the knee composed the remainder of her costume. ‘The 
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more fashionable of these half-insane women strove as to which 
of them should put on the least clothing. No one now spoke of 
anyone else as ‘ well-dressed,’ but as * well-undressed,’ and it 
became an amusement in society to weigh a lady's garments; her 
whole clothing, including shoes and ornaments, was not allowed 
in 1800 to weigh over eight ounces.” 

** Well-draped ” was the next expression of praise with 
regard to the fashionable lady, for the Cashmere shawl 
became the vogue to prevent the inevitable epidemic of 
consumption, the “ decline’ of that day. 

The classic style gave way to shorter skirts, covered arms 
and necks, and the peculiarly unbecoming Empire fashion, 
with its long, straight, and sometimes altogether waistless 
dress. The Romantic revival followed hard on the heels of 
the pseudo-classical period, with the wearing of a sentimental 
mood and its fitting flowing and graceful draperies. It was 
chic to be pale, to faint at every possible occasion, and to toy 
with one’s food. 

Gradually, after 1840, the skirt began to widen, and the 
crinoline—that most unreasonable of all garments—pushed 
jts way in, with indomitable persistence, until by 1860 it 
measured a full ten yards round. 

* As the skirt did not grow proportionally long, but remained 
round at the bottom, it became necessary to invent some kind of 
framework to support it. About 1840, therefore, the under petticoat 
was made more substantial, being lincd with horsehair, or corded ; 
a straw-plait was inserted in the hem, and as many petticoats 
were worn as possible. . . . The underclothing of a lady of fashion 
consisted about 1856 of long drawers trimmed with lace, a flannel 
petticoat wadded to the knees in the upper part with whalebones 
inserted a hand’s-breadth from one another, a white starched petti- 
coat with three stiffly starched flounces, two muslin petticoats, and 
finally the dress. . . . The weight and discomfort of such a quantity 
of material were such that the idea of replacing the rolls of horsehair 
with steel wires was greeted as a salvation to women, and the 
inventor made 750,000 francs in four weeks.” 


From this entrenchment of petticoats and Victorian 





modesty there was a natural reaction—influenced to a large 
extent by science—to a style of dress which permitted the 
grace of the human form to be appreciated. Skin-tight frocks 
became the vogue—the decency of which was questioned— 
then the panier effect, the bustle, the return of the leg of 
mutton sleeve, the slender style of the early years of the 
twentieth century, the hobble skirt of 1912 and the essentially 
practical and business-like fashion of to-day. 

All these panoramic views of the fashions of the last hundred 
years are described in the most minute detail in these excellent 
and endlessly entertaining volumes, which have been enlarged 
and revised, with several chapters added by Miss Grace 
Thompson, since they first appeared in English in 1909. A 
picture of the social life of each period is given, from. the 
washing arrangements—exiguous as they were—of Marie 
Antoinette, to the influence of science and sport on modem 
dress. So delightful and plentiful are the illustrations, ranging 
from the ‘* Gallery of Fashion” in 1797, the portraits of 
Gérard, Ingres, the satiric drawings of Cruikshank and 
Du Maurier, to photographs of Poiret models, that the letter. 
press is almost superfluous. 

The canvas is vast and it has not been possible here to give 
more than the barest suggestion of its pageant effect. It is 
not a book to criticize, for it is chiefly a statement of fact, 
but it is a pity there is no index to direct the reader through 
this maze of international history and social intrigue. 

These volumes are indeed a joy to all who peruse their 
entrancing pages, a stimulant to modern extravagance and a 
monument to the pomps and vanities of the world. But, as 
Punch said in 1892 :— 

“ |. . women’s garments should be fair, 
All graceful, gay and debonair, 
And if they lack good sense, why care ?” 


The Edgeworths 


The Black Book of Edgeworthstown and other Edgeworth 
Memories, 1585-1817. Edited by Harriet Jessic Butler 
and Harold Edgeworth Butler. (Faber and Gwyer. 18s.) 

Maria EpGeworrn is not much more than a literary name 

to us nowadays, kept alive by matriculating students. But a 

few enthusiasts, such as Mr. Saintsbury or Sir Edmund Gosse, 

could tell us what we lose in neglecting the work of this re- 
markable woman. It is true that she had much in common 
with the formidable blue-stockings of the cighteenth century, 
but she had also other qualities ; an Irish realism and matter- 
of-factness, and an experienced appreciation of the value 
of moral restraint and sobriety of thought and conduct. To 
use the term so inaptly coined for aristocratic families, she 
was gently born. That is to say, she was descended from a long 
line of uncontrolled, race-proud, gambling and swash-buckling 
daredevils, whose exploits and appetites had been affecting 

Trish history since the family left Edgware, Middlesex, at the 

end of the sixteenth century, to settle in a little Irish village 

which afterwards took their name, Edgeworthstown. 

Maria, therefore, had freedom and sangfroid as a very grace- 
giving inheritance. It would have been impossible for this 
aristocratic woman to have betrayed her caste by succumbing 
to the romantic tendencies of the age. Like many provincial 
Tories, she had the mind of a rebel, an individualist who judged 
people on their merits, and not according to some doctrinaire 
and bureaucratic principle. Her mind was finely critical, and so 
we find in her work no grandiose plot-construction, but a 
vivid and diverse series of character-studies, drawn by that 
most realistic of all methods, swift dialogue. Her pictures of 
the Irish peasant, by their fidelity and disillusionment, set an 
example which was followed by such widely different writers 
as Scott and Jane Austen. Dickens, too, must have read her 
with much profit. 

This tempting discussion of the merits of Miss Edgeworth, 
however, leads us away from The Black Book of Edgeworthstown, 
in which she plays only a small part amongst her ancestors. 
These appear to have been picturesque people, each living 
with a strong personal gesture that gave him a grain of immor- 
tality. All had in common an ability to squander fortunes, 
and to recuperate by a special family process of re-marriage, 
or by indefatigable petitions at the Royal Court. The Black 


Book is a manuscript which in the words of the present editors 
** gives a curious and vivid picture of the life of an Irish family 
from the close of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century.’ All these Edgeworths, whether in good or evil, had 
charm, colour, and sparkle; and the expression of that 
family personality led again and again to dramatic incidents 
of permanent value. For instance, in 1690, a Captain Francis 
Edgeworth was ordered abroad under the command of the 
Earl of Danby. The troopships * fell down the river, but they 
were detained by contrary winds off the coast of Kent. Lord 
Danby and some of the officers went ashore to kill partridge 
and were accosted by a country gentleman, who in a very 
friendly manner invited them to stay at his house till the wind 
should change. During their stay Lord Danby commenced an 
intrigue with the gentleman’s only daughter, and carried 
it so far as to get a promise from her to admit him 
to her chamber at night.” The noble Lord, vain of his 
conquest, boasted about it to Captain Edgeworth. The latter 
said nothing, but waited until his commander had retired for 
the night. Lord Danby had been but a few moments in his 
room when the Captain knocked at the door and told him that 
there was an uproar below, for one of their troopers had stolen 
a large silver ladle. ** Lord Danby on hearing this fell inte 
an outrageous passion, cursed and damned at the ungrateful 
villains who had been so nobly entertained at the honest gen- 
tleman’s house, and not content with that should steal his 
plate, and swore that if he discovered the thief he would have 
him hanged forthwith. After he had given way to his passion 
for a considerable time, Captain Edgeworth replied, ** I am 
sorry to apply Nathan's expression to David to your Lord- 
ship ; for my Lord, thou art the man!” 

That gift of the ready word remained in the family, for it 
was a famous Edgeworth, the saintly Abbé Henry Essex 
Edgeworth, who said to Louis XVI. of France on the seaffold: 
“Son of Saint Louis, ascend to Heaven.” A magnificent 
phrase at such a moment, for the confessor was likely at any 
moment to follow the King whose soul he had shrived. We 
cannot close this scanty notice without congratulating 
the publishers on the beautiful plates and printing of this 
handsome volume. 

RicuarD CuvuRrcu. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
BOOKS TO READ 





PILGRIM SCRIP 


By THE RT. HON. SIR JOHN ROSS, Bt., lasi 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
18s. net. 

An outstanding book of reminiscences. 


‘The volume is full of good stories.”’ Sunda y 
Daily Mail.—* Racy 
‘A breezy volume of 


The Se otaman.— 
Times.—" Sir John’s book is quite a tonic.” 
tales of Dublin life.”’ Irish Times.— 
unecdotes. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS IN MONTMARTRE 
AND THE LATIN QUARTER 


By RALPH NEVILL. Demy 8vo. 
18s. net. 
Montmartre and the Latin Quarter are fascinatingly 
described, and there are many entertaining anecdotes. 
Western Morning News.— Fascinating and ertertaining 
recding.” 


THE DUKES OF YORK, 1385-1927 


Illustrated. 


By GRAHAM BROOKS. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Yorkshire Observer.—‘ A thoroughly interesting historical 


history.” 


survey.” Morning Post.—‘A caretul and accurate 
Sunduy 


Daily News.—‘* A great -amount of inte resting history.”’ 
Chronicle.— “An acquisition to any library.” 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BASQUE 
COUNTRY AND THE PYRENEES 


By ELEANOR ELSNER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Spectator.—‘ No one travelling in this most delightful part of 
Europe shculd fail to buy ‘ The omance of the Basque Countr; 
with bie ticket." Northern Echo.— ‘ Remarkably fine descriptions 

brilliant historical sketches.” 


GARDEN.CRAFT IN THE BIBLE AND 
OTHER ESSAYS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


F. F. Benson in the Spectator says:—‘‘ Delectable book, 
This anthology is indeed a posy of flower-lore, and is a notable 
collection.’ Daily Mail.— pio essays... full of 
interest to all garden lovers.’ Field.—‘ To those who take a 
delight in garden lore Miss Rohde’s work will appeal with great 
iorce. Observer. —* The beok is charming to handle, to dip into, 
and to keep.” 


ITALY TO-D:.¥ 


Demy S8vo. 


By SIR FRANK FOX. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Italy, the new, vital, aggressive Italy is Sir Frank 


Fox’s theme in this book. Is Mussolini an accident or 
the expression of a true national awakening? That is 
the chief of the questions he discusses, and he bases his 
inquiry on a close study of the industrial conditions and 
the political and social thought of Italy in 1927. 


AN EASY OUTLINE OF 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


By GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 2s. 6d. net. 


The interest taken in psycho-analysis is steadily grow- 
ing. A book, therefore, which can explain this subject 
clearly and simply, vill be welcomed. Such a book is 
‘* An Easy Outline of Psycho-Analysis.’’ 


THE WALNUT COLLECTOR 
By MACIVER PERCIVAL. 7s. 6d. net. 


A. guide to the collection of walnut furniture. Tho 
volume contains thirty-two pages of half-tone illustrations 
illustrating about 100 pieces, and some 50 line illustrations. 

Sunday Times.—‘‘ Admirably instructive text-book.” 


“ SH—NOT—BEFORE—EVELYN— 
MAY as 7s. 6d. net. 


The extremely amusing diary of a young girl. 


Manchester Evening News,—* 
Gov pn in the Daily News.— 


A very amusing diary. GrRALD 
* Bad spelling but good humour.” 
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BLACKIE & SON 





THE SEVEN AGES OF VENICE 


A Romantic Rendering of Venetian History. By 
C. MarsHaty SMITH. With 16 full-page illustra. 
tions. 10s. 6d. net 


The author sees in the wonderful story of Venice a correspondence 
to the life of man as visualised by Shakespeare in that famous passage 
which begins, ** All the world’s a stage,’’ and has written a book which 
will delight readers of many different kinds 

“A worthy trivute to the personality of Venice 


PASCAL: THE MAN AND THE 
MESSAGE 


By Rocrer H. Sorrav, Scholar of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 10s. Gd. net 


This study of one who fought his way through doubt and spex 
to peace and certainty makes a strong appeal to those who, perp 


"— Bi jham Post 


rming 


M.A., 


formerly 


ulation 


xed 


and anxious, have not yet found an anchor :o faith, 

ALMA ROMA: 

s 

A Travellers’ Companion to Rome 
By Apert G. Mackinnon, M.A. Freely illustrated 
and supplied with large plan of Rome. 6s. net 
“For the ordinary interested traveller this is probably the best book 
published that he can take as a companion to Kome. It is a scholarly 


but popular account of the place and its features and traditions ful! of 
the true Roman spirit.’"-—Keview of Revicws. 


Dr. CHARLES BURNEY’S CON. 
TINENTAL TRAVELS, 1770-1772 


Compiled from his Journals and other Sources by 
Crepric Howarp GLOVER. 10s. 6d. net 
An account of Dr. Charies Burney’s tours and of the people whom he 
met on his travels. While there is much on the personal side to arrest 

attention, there is also much to interest the general reader in Dr, 
Jurney’s adventures on the road. 


FOOTPRINTS OF EARLY MAN 


By Donatp A. Mackenzie. With 16 full-page illus- 


trations and many text illustrations. 5s. net 
An interesting account of early man in the light of the most recent 
investigations, 

ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS : 

s 

From the Earliest Times to the Birth of Christ 
By Donatp A. Mackenzie, author of ‘ Egyptian 
Myth and Legend,” ‘“ Myths of Crete,” ete. F ally 
illustrated. 12s. 6d. ne 


“ Ancient Civilisations ” tells graphically the human story of man’s 
struggle for existence and his conquest of the forces of nature, of the 
origin and growth of trade, of the economic basis of nationa! aspirations 
and achievement, and the growth of Empires, and of the clash of peo] 
in the dramatic struggle for supremacy. 


THE POET AND THE FLOWERS 


By Mary A. Jounstone. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. not 
Gathers together what some of the greatest of our poets have said about 
flowers. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES 


By H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. Illustrated by 


Ernest Aris. 5s. net 
Wiil deligitt animal-lovers old and young. Mr. Mortimer Patten has 
won a widely-known name for his intimate and sympatlicti 


studies of wild animals and birds. 


THE LARGE-TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A re-set and amplified edition of Dr. ANNANDALE'S 
“Concise English Dictionary.” With many useful 
addenda. 908 three-column pages. Cloth boards, 


hali-morocco, 


16s. net 


7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. net ; 


"Daily Chronicle 
*"— Observer 


“A handsome and handy volume. 
“A wonderfully cheap production.’ 


EVOLUTION IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


A Collective Work. Demy 8vo. xvi + 528pp. 
Kdition. 


Second 
21s. net 








Full particulars of above books on application 
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Me. WyxpuAm Lewis, with breathless energy and a sidelong 
jarting method of attack, resumes his contemptuous criticism 
of the thought and art of his day in Time and Western Man 
(Chatto and Windus. 21s.). His main theme is the 
jgoble subjugation of these by the Time-idea, glorified 
by Bergson, and elevated by Kinstein, as Space-Time, into a 
kind of god, to the confusion and diminution of human per- 
sonality. ‘The argument is hardly lucid, for Mr. Lewis, con- 
stantly excited by the name of some “ time-snob,” or base 
romantic, is always rushing off to secure a scalp (sometimes 
yery neatly tomahawked) and returning at leisure to concepts 
of “ spatialization.” His comparison of himself with the 
challenging Cynics of antiquity has its validity: he does 
irritate his readers into thinking, when he is not tog prolix. 
Jn these side-issues he is amusing, as when he discovers a deadly 
and convincing likeness between the Misses Gertrude Stein 
and Anita Loos. James Joyce and Marcel Proust appear as 
witers dedicated to the Time-god. ‘The criticism is often 
acute and sometimes valuable. We heartily applaud, for 


instance, his able demolition of the fantastie theories of 
Spengler. And so far as he calls—or seems to cal!—for some 


recognition of Platonic absolutes, and Hellenic perfection of 
form, some rescue of the insulted Ego from Freudian mud, 
sme Renaissance of the intellect, he is sure of a response. 
Would that he himself were more of a Greck in his style! 

* * * * 

We have received from the Royal Securities Corporation of 
Montreal a pamphlet setting out Scme Objections to the 
United Siates Proposals for the St. Lawrence Waterway. 
The question is exciting much controversy in Canada. ‘The 
American Government has proposed an agreement for the 
deepening of the navigable channel of the St. Lawrence and 
the development of hydro-electric power on a very Jarge seale, 
The Canadian Government is considering the matter. Mean- 
while Montreal has taken alarm. It is contended that Canada 
would be unwise in sacrificing her sovereign rights over the 
greater part of the St. Lawrence, as she might do if she entered 
into such a partnership. Allusion is made also to the fact that 
Chicago has recently violated the Treaty of 1909 by abstracting 
water from the Lakes, and that Washington cannot or will not 
prevent this. The pamphlet is deserving of attention. 

* * * * 

Enterprising employers would do well to watch the publica- 
tions of the International Labour Office at Geneva. These 
studies and reports, drawn up by experts on the basis of the 
information supplied by all the member-States of the League, 
ae both authoritative and dispassionate. In the latest issue, 
for example, M. Paul Devinat gives a detailed account of the 
progress of Scientific Management in Europe (P. S. King, 
4.), with particulars concerning cach country. He believes 
that scientific management will tend to promote unity in 
Europe by reminding all the peoples that their economic 
interests are precisely the same. 

* * Bd ok 

Mr. Van Vechten’s methods recall the Yellow Book. We 
ems to work with dictionary, art catalogue, and menu cards 
at his elbow in Peter While: His Life and Works (Knopf. 
18s.). His exquisite and egregious Peter, who haunts the most 
advanced artistic sets in Paris, experiments in painting and 
drugs and is brought to hospital after an unsuccessful attempt 
at Satanism, is no more than a naughty peg upon which to 
hang picturesque impressions and coloured lists of precious 
objects and names. Only the hard-hearted can resist Mr. 
Van Vechten’s ingenuous delight on first visiting Paris and 
discovering Bohemian haunts known to every tourist, his 
pleasure in knowing the latest about futurism and dadaism. 
The book has had an American vogue and is, perhaps, 
symptomatie—the author displaying in a less material form 
the tremendous artistic acquisitiveness of his millionaire 
Compatriots. 

1K * * * 

“A moderate shot, but the best of companions for any 
kind of day’s shooting.” This is what Mr. Eric Parker says 
of a sportsman friend, in Field, River, and Hill. We would 
‘ay of his beok that it may or may not come straight home 


Week’s Books 


to the sedentary reader, but the sportsman of any kind will 
find it eminently companionable, a book which will smell 
sweet in his nostrils, even in the midst of hard work and 
London fog. Eight reproductions of dry-points by Winifred 
Austin grace the volume. (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.) 

* * * * 

The new term's first Granta is before us, with contributions 
largely from the new Editor, who has enlarged and remodelled 
the paper. There are some neat book reviews—as that of 
M. Maurice Dekobra’s latest “ shocker ”*—‘‘ I do not agree 
that the human heart can be wound up with the key to a 
tin of sardines,’ and we shall watch succeeding issues with 
interest. A few really good contributions are worth a mort 
of second rate stuff, as the Editor probably knows. 

That Indians are by no means unaware of the gross faults 
in their social code, so arrestingly described by Miss Mayo, 
is evident from The Sex Problem in India, by Professor N. 5S. 
Phadke, which we have just received from Messrs. 'Tarapore- 
vala (price Rs. 6). Mr. Phadke says much what Drs. Marie 
Stopes and Norman Haire are saying in the West, but he says 
it with an eye to India, quoting his sacred texts and explaining 
the futility of insisting on marrying outside the gotra (clan) 
when that gofra is separated by some seven hundred gencrations 
from its original rishi. He quotes Aryan texts to support 
his claim that sixteen is the lowest age at which a Hindu girl 
should marry. 

* % * * 

We are convinced that British manufacturers and merchants 
could do more business within the Empire if they only realized 
the potentialities of our Empire markets. We have already 
mentioned the pamphlets of Messrs. Dorland Advertising, 
Ltd., who help their clients with their excellent series on 
** Empire Markets.” The sixth and seventh issues deal with 
The Union of South Africa and East and West Africa, giving 
compact statistics of population, wealth, imports and exports, 
and useful hints as to the nature of the trade in each case. 
As few business men ever look at the detailed Trade Returns, 
or any other official papers issued for their benefit, the par- 
ticulars of the imports into the Union and the several colonics 
and dependencies should be of real value to them. It is note- 
worthy that, though we still have the bulk of the trade. ow 
German and American competiters are making headway in 
these markets. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ti: Editor awards the weekly prize of one guinea for the 
thirteen best ** General Knowledge *’ questions to Mr. J. 
Horsefield for the following :— 

Kipling Questions 

1. Where did Mr. Kipling go to school ? 

2. What were:--The Gubby; The Tar Baby; Kaa; Old 
Faithful; Katim Tai; Binkie; The Thirty Mile Ride ? 

3. What were the nicknames of :—Perecival William Williar 
Lt.-Col. A. L. Corkran; Miss Martin; Dickson Quartus; Jacob 
Boller ? 

4, Where did the ‘ Haliotis’ 

5. What city did Mr. Kipling visit once on an elephant and 
once by night ? 

6. Who were :—McPhee; The Nilghai; 
Lurgan ; Mr. Groombridge ; Mr. King ? 

7. Who was Finlayson’s Assistant ? 

8. Where were the following quoted, and by whom ? 


go down ? 


Ibn Makarrah; Mr. 


(a) ““I am a shadow now, alas, alas, 
Upon the skirts of human nature dwelling.” 
(b) ‘ That day at Navarino.” 
(c) ‘*Maerentes amicos.” 
(d) 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 


9. What station did Julian B. Emory leave to visit Helen Blaycs ? 

10. What town possesses * 
East ” ? 

ll. Who said, ‘* Continuez, mesdemoiselles ; 
mes enfants ”’ ? 

12. In what two books is Viollet-le-Duc que ied 3 


13. Where did the * We’re Here’ hail from ? 
Answers will be found on page 682, 


one of the prettiest little lodges in tho 


continuez toujours, 
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Herr Emil Ludwig’s “Bismarck” 


Bismarck: The Story ofa Fighter. By Emil Ludwig. Trans- 
lated by Eden and Cedar Paul. (George Allen and Unwin. 
21s.) 

Tv a fault could be found with Herr Emil Ludwig's brilliant 
studies of the German Emperor and Napoleon it was that 
they proved too much. Not that Herr Ludwig ever became 
wearisome through over-emphasis, for his way is to let the 
facts speak ; nevertheless he is, above all, an arranger of facts. 
In describing the German Emperor and Napolcon he made all 
the facts fit his theories with an astonishing deftness—the 
theory that the Emperor, always conscious of his withered 
arm, was Ied by his inferiority-complex to a strident self- 
assertion and the theory that Napoleon could not see himself 
in any malleable set of circumstances except as an Homeric 
hero or a greater than Alexander. 

This volume about Bismarck is not so ** slick,” but we are 
inclined to think that it is for that reason the best because the 
truest of all Herr Ludwig's biographical narratives. No 
tloubt there are Jongueurs, but that is only because Bismarck 
was not a Napoleon and was not continually troubled by any- 
thing so preoccupying as a withered arm. The English reader 
who already knows that Herr Ludwig can write bitterly 
ugainst England (as he did in that false but fascinating 
chapter about Napoleon at St. Helena) will be gratified to find 
that the author's estimate of Bismarck is very much what 
most of us in this country have held fer years. He sees 
Bismarck as a man intent upon unifying Germany and as being 
altogether cynical and unscrupulous in his metheds so long as 
he could reach his end. Bismarck detested politics which over- 
reached themselves, not because he had strong moral opinions 
about ambition or tyranny or such-like, but because he was 
intensely practical. There can ke no doubt that having 
unified Germany he was content with his work. He “saw 
that it was good,” and was willing to rest upon that seventh 
day which he considered Germany had safely reached. If he 
had been alive in 1914 he would have advised the Empcror 
to keep the peace. 

From his youth upwards Bismarck was a pagan and a mis- 
tiuster of his fellow-men. The only man on whom he showered 
tifection was an American, Motley. Long before he became 
eminent in politics he revealed his diplomatic talent (in the 
sinister sense) when he employed in a letter to his future father- 
in-law those pictistie expressions which he knew would be 
pleasing. The translators—to whose sustained skill many 
compliments are due—speak through several pages of the 
German pietists of those days, but in this country we should 
rather speak of Evangelicals. As a young man Bismarck was 
always more of a Republican than a Monarchist, but certainly 
there was some excuse, for the Prussian Monarchy of the day 


Quo Vadis in India 


India To-morrow. By Khub Dekhta Age. (Oxford University 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

TN this unassuming little book, under a pseudonym in pidgin 
Hindustani, an observer of the Indian problem from inside 
usks us to do some thinking about it. There is no attempt to 
paint the Indian situation as a whole. It is an etching rather 
than a picture, suggesting rather than portraying, and, like 
many an etching. indefinite in parts, for it raises questions 
only to fade away in the answering of them. What has fired 
the writer is the coming of the Statutory Commission——that 
hody which Parliament will ke asked to appoint about or after 
Christmas, 1929 (for there is no compulsion to move carlicr), 
to inquire into the whole working of the new Constitution in 
India. The Commission will nave to report, in the words of 
ihe Act, “* whether and to what extent it is desirable to estab- 
lish the principle of responsible government, or to extend, 
modify or restrict the degree of responsible government ” 
already existing. It is a tremendous issuc, and there is much 
prejudice and parrotry to be swept away before it is joined. 
The writer wants to help in this cleansing process. 

The composition of the Commission is already exciting far 
more interest in India than its functions. Is it to represent 
ihe different communities and schools cf thought in India, 


was most unattractive. Old King Frederick William cut q 
sorry figure in the revolution of 1848, and ended by beiny 
insane. His brother William, who was to advance from being 
King of Prussia to being the first German Emperor, was 
more worthy of esteem, but Bismarck did not really respect 
him until he had turned him into something much bigger 
than the man was capable of being by himself. 

Bismarck’s three great unifying wars were, of course, the 
war with Denmark, by which the duchies were added ty 
Prussia, the Austre-Prussian War of 1866, and the Franco. 
German War of 1870. Herr Ludwig does not pretend that 
Bismarck saw his way clearly all the time. He thinks that 
he was animated partly by hatred of Austria—-that would 
account for the 1864 and 1866 wars—-but chiefly by a con. 
suming desire for * enlarging Prussia.” The unification was, 
indeed, always at the back of his mind, but it looked for him, 
as for everyone clse, much clearer in retrospect than i 
prospect. He insisted upon the war against Austria in spit 
of the opposition of the whole Prussian world. Herr Ludwig 
says hardly anything about the Battle of Kéniggriitz. He 
makes a point of the timely arrival of the Crown Prince's 
Army, which turned the battle, but oddly enough says nothing 
about the “needle gun,” the success of which convulsed ever 
War Office in the world. 

One of the most thrilling incidents in the kcok is when 
Bismarck advised against following up the stupendous success 
of Koéniggriitz. He had been contra mundum in wanting th 
war; now he was conira mundum in advising that the fruits of 
victory should not be gathered. He was in an awkward posi- 
tion, for he was a civilian talking to generals in a highly 
militaristic State. Herr Ludwig --this is typical gives 
Bismarck no credit for magnanimity towards Austria. B>s- 
marck saw what would “pay.” ‘Ihat was all. Perhaps le 
had pondered on the miserable results of Bliicher’s petty 
persecutions of the French. 

Again, in regard to the Ems telegram, Herr Ludwig takes 
the ordinary British view that Bismarck, without altering a 
single word of the King’s version ef what he had said te thy 
French Ambassador, deliberately edited the version in such a 
way as to infuriate the French populace and make war irevit- 
able. After all, Herr Ludwig could ret have formed any 
other opinion if he accepts the genuineness of Busch’s diaries, 
and he evidently does accept them. ‘The Parisian crowd was 
duly infuriated ; the French Government put its head into 
the noose. How true were the words ef ‘Thiers, who exclaimed 
to Bismarck afterwards : ** C'est nous, du reste, qui avons fail 
votre unité,’ and who thus said in nine words what f[terr 
Ludwig has said at much greater length here. 


as well as of the diiferent political parties in England ? Or 
is it to comprise members whose ignorance of the conditions 
is the chief credential for their impartiality ? As India knows 
to her cost, there is no greater scourge than the huge mixed 
representative commission, wrangling in public, bullying its 
witnesses, and disappearing in a tornado of dissenting minutes. 





Surely it should be possible to improve on this tradition, for 
the political philosopher cannot be wholly extinct. 

After the personnel, the business. The crux of the situation 
stares at us on the last page of this book :— 

“ The West did not give the East a Western Civilization, evolved 
through many centuries, in homoeopathic doses, a century's dose 
at a time. She has hurled the whole complicated structure in its 
unfinished state at a people more ready to absorb than to under 
stand.” 

Has India either understood or absorbed democracy ? Has 
even our own England done so? And yet the popular demand 
is for more of it; nothing less than or different from the 
British constitution will suffice, although at the same time Mr. 
Gandhi insists that it must be, to quote our author again, ~ an 
expression of the old traditions of Indian civilization untainted 
by any touch of Western civilization.” The paradox is com 
plete; and it is not eased by the present Hindu-Moslem 
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tension. For this, however, our author has a simple remedy. 
Do not allow, he says, any change to be made in the constitu- 
tion without unanimity ; ** minorities can have no grievance 
if constitutional changes depend on general acquiescence.” 
In other words, India’s racial difficulties will vanish as soon 
as ever the lamb consents to dwell with the wolf, and the kid 
to lie down with the leopard. 

From these exalted speculations the writer descends to 
the particulars of the political machine. To his argument 
that the central with and its 
shadowy responsibilities, is all wrong in principle, there will 
be ready assent ; but his only hint of better things is a Second 
Chamber, apparently with executive authority. The pro- 
vincial compares irreverently with 
County Councils, have failed, not so much through dyarchy as 
because * their scope of work and the area of their operations 
has been too large for the more personal touch of County 
Council administration. and too small and detailed for a Parlia- 
mentary institution.” 
come into the scheme of things in any new constitution ; and 
it is to his credit that he avoids the blessed word Federation. 
For the independence and continuity of the Civil Service he 
stands out stoutly ; and the Indianization of the army suggests 
to him the pessibility of a military despotism. 

The beok is thoughtful and stimulating. It sets out crux 
and paradox, dilemma and conundrum, and leaves us to 
wriggle out of The 
method is an admirable intellectual discipline for those who 
know the facts, though it tends to dispirit the humbler searchers 
truth. them, there 
clear-cut British system of Parliamentary 
government the most suitable for India ? 
should it he administered 7 
will make it 
Statutory Commission ; 


legislature, its wide powers 


legislatures, which he 


‘The Indian States, he considers, must 


them or round them as best we can. 


afier Even for however, emerges one 


issue :—Is our 
If so, in what doses 
If not, what alterations, if any, 

That is the real crux for the 
and if essays like this will set us 
thinking it out for ourselves in edvance. there need be no 
question of a * Lost Dominion” after all. 


more suitable ? 


MeEsTon. 


A Glorious Adventure 


Through Tibet toEverest. By Captain J. B.L. Noel. Iilustrated. 
(Arnold. 10s. 6d.) 
Through Jade Gate and Central Asia. By Mildred Cable and 
Francesca French. Illustrated. (Constable. 10s.) 

“Witt Everest ever be climbed ? Of course it will. Why, 
some day man will fly to the top of Everest and walk down 
breathing liquid oxygen gas.” Such is the opinion of Captain 
Noel, who was official photographer to the two famous 
Everest expeditions of 1922 and 1624, and he speaks out of a 
In the 
volume under notice, in addition to describing the previous 
attacks on the mountain the author outlines a programme of 
operations which will sooner or later end the virginity of 
Everest. Weather and breathing constitute the problem 
of the mighty peak (which is in it-elf not hard to climb), and 
ninety per cent. of that problem is weather. Given good 
weather, and given a series of permanent rest-huts laid out in 
stages on the Polar system, and longer periods of acclimatiza- 
tion for the adventurers, the problem of the climb will surely 
be overcome, and, even as it is, the tempting 29.145 (for the 
previously accepted height of 29,002 feet no longer holds 
against more accurate measurements) can—so Captain Noel 
believes—be attained by the use of aireraft from the plains of 
Bengal in the matter of a few hours. 

Very much of the fine story the author has to lay before 
his readers (who should be many) has been told before, but 
a great story is always worth retelling, and Captain Noel tells 
it nobly and well. We realize again the quality of the formid- 
able obstacles which Nature has set round this last of her 


the fullness of knowledge and personal experience. 


unscaled fortresses—the foodless, inhospitable, forbidding 
waste, wind like a thousand knife-points, the menace of 


the baneful and blinding ultra-violet rays, the bone-dry air 
that parches the threat and sets up a rending cough, whilst 
the over-strained heart hammers agonizingly against the ribs. 
But it is wonderful what the human frame ean stand. and 
more than wonderful were the achievements of Norton and 
Somervell, who, without oxygen, reached a height of 28,400 
feet with the peak less than 300 yards above them, while 


Mallory and Irvine met their glorious end within 600 feet of 
the summit. And will the world ever forget that last effort 
of Odell’s, when he struggled up alone to the 27.000 feet line 
looking in vain for his two comrades, who were lying dead 
above him ? 

While Europeans and hillmen 
men—strove to overcome the demons who guard Chomolo- 
lungma, the Goddess Mother of the World, there stood (and 
stands), far down the slopes of Everest. but still 16,000 feet 
above the sea, the Rongbuk Lamasery, the highest monastery 
in the world, ** where the venerable Rongbuk Lama, one of 
the holiest hermit monks of Tibet and the incarnation of the 
god Chongraysay, lives and contemplates.’ Holy and just 
and kind is he (as indeed are most of the Tibetan priests, if 
perhaps a trifle dirty), and there he sits changeless in counten- 
ance, his gaze impersonal but observant, meditating on the 
Wheel and on Existence, while foreign intruders on his solitary 
meditation bring all the resources of modern science—cylinders 
of oxygen and telephotography—into the attempt to violate 
that lofty sanctuary of repose, where the wild sheep of the 
hills come down in winter to the hermits’ cells and take food 
from the lamas’ hands. <A strange, and a striking contrast. 
“We expect,” wrote Mallory before he started on that last 
glorious dash in 1924, whence he never returned, ‘* no mercy 
from Everest,” yet even in that region of bleak and inhospit- 
able dreariness the hand of man still extends it to strangers 
and to sheep. 


those sturdy, cheery hill- 
1 


Besides de: cribing, in a manner that must move the dullest 
heait, the various attempts on the great peak, Captain Nocl 
has much else of particular interest to tell us about a journey 
he undertook on his own account in Tibet in 1913 
enough indeed, for the Tibetan Government does not even 
yet welcome stranger intrusion, but not so hazardous nor so 
thrilling as an evangelistic mission-journey engaged in ten 
years later by three ladies into the largely untracked spaces 
of Inner Mongolia and across the Gobi Desert into Chinese 
Turkistan. The first part of their brave voyage from the 
Chinese border through the desert has been dared by few white 
men, and surely never before by white women, unattended and 
strong only in that great faith which impelled them to the 
task. There is no space here to follow their route, now over 
the black pebbles and limitless grey grit of the Black Gobi, 
now over rolling steppes ** where tall grass supplied abundant 
provender for cattle,” nor yet to dwell on the high ethnological 
value of the chapter on Central Asian ir:bes, but this at least 
ean be said—-that the names of Evangeline and Francesca 
French and Mildred Cable of the China Inland Mission (or, 
to give them their Chinese names as set forth on an o'licial 
permit, ** the three ladies, Feng Precious Pearl, Feng Polished 
Jade, and Kai All Brave “) have done work which will entitle 
them to stand high on the roll of intrepid explorers, 


hazardous 


Three Books on Faith 


jenn. 7s. 6d.) 


Ronald Knox. (Boen?. 


Rovden. { 


By Fathe 


I Believe inGod. By Mauck 

The Belief of Catholics. 
js. 6d.) 

Religion without Revelation. 
8s. 6d.) 


Huxley. (Bor 


By Julian A 
Tue modern man’s attitude to religion exhibits two notable 
characteristics ; he shows a growing interest in religious ques- 
tions and a growing distrust of the answers which the orthodox 
religions have made to them. To put the point in another 
way, there is a re-awakening of the religious spirit combined 
with a refusal to let it flow into the old receptacles. Tn 
view of this re-awakening the three books here reviewed should 
have and deserve to have success: they are all exceedingly 
well written, they all bring religion to the bar of modern 
problems, and only Father Knox commits himself to an 
orthodox creed. that of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the only religious body which, as Father Knox points 


This creed is 


out, grows year by year in numbers and in popularity. The 
articles of this creed are well known: nothing is added to 
them. indeed could have added to 
Father and beyond mentioning the extraordinary 
brilliance of some of his writing, I do not propose to comment 


nothing been them by 


Knox, 


further upon his book. 
Miss Royden is indeed as nearly orthodox as is compatible 
in these days of doubt and distraction with being a non- 
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Catholic of obviously first-rate intelligence. She avows 
herself an Anglican, commits herself to most of the leading 
doctrines of the Anglican Church, and dislikes the rigid logic 
of extreme creeds, whether High or Low, Catholic or agnostic. 
She evinces indeed throughout her book a general distrust of 
logic which consorts ill with the closeness of her own reasoning. 
The validity of an argument is for her almost a guarantee of 
its falsity. ‘‘ A completely logical solution ” of the problem 
of evil “ would,” she tells us, ** be wrong because it would be 
of necessity false.”’ A dangerous doctrine this ; if she believed 
it, Miss Royden would do well to give up arguing and trust to 
the light of pure revelation. Yet nothing could be further from 
her purpose. She endeavours to establish the existence of God on 
orthodox Paleyan lines : the order and wisdom of the universe 
point inevitably to an ordering mind ; we know, for instance, 
that there are ninety-two chemical elements, yet only ninety 
have been discovered ; how, then, do we know that two are 
inissing ? Because of our faith in the rationality of the 
universe, a faith which the discoveries of science only tend to 
confirm, by showing the universe to be more wonderful 
because vaster and more complex than even Paley imagined. 
But, as Kant pointed out long ago, we must be honest about 
the argument for design. If the universe exhibits design, it 
x!so exhibits lack of design ; if it bears witness to providential 
forethought, it bears witness also to cruelty and waste. There 
is, for example, the almost incredible ingenuity and com- 
plexity of the devices by means of which the mosquito is 
enabled to spread malaria, and, as we read Mr. Huxley's 
necounts of the extravagances of Nature, we cannot help 
likening her mode of operation to that of a man who, wishing 
to build a house, built a city, and then allowed all the houses 
to decay except one, or, wishing to shoot a hare, surrounded a 
a million rifles and caused all the rifles to be let off 
Miss Royden does not shirk the problem ; what is 
is fully alive-to the inadequacy of the traditional 
Manicheanism, the view that there are two Gods, 


field with 
together. 
more she 
solutions. 
one good 


minds, 
solve it. 


For Miss Royden, then, God created the universe, and its 
she 
Miss Royden believes 
Mr. Huxley indeed has little 
patience with the omnipotent personal Creator, still less 
with the traditional religions in which His nature is revealed. 
This is not to say that Mr. Huxley is an iconoclast ; far from 
Few have written more eloquently of the evils for which 
orthodox religion has been responsible in the past ; few have 
Mr. 
Hfuxley indeed has written a very powerful book, and whether 
it commands our agreement or arouses our opposition, he 
But though he 
destroys, he destroys only to build up ; his object is to sketch 
the fundamentals of a new attitude to the universe, one which, 
rapable 


laws are the embodiment of His will. It is here that 


parts company with Mr. Huxley. 
in God, Mr. Huxley in life. 


it. 
exposed more ruthlessly its bankruptey in the present. 
must be praised for its clarity and courage. 


broad based upon the teaching of science, will be 


of infinite modification to embrace the discoveries of the 
It is this attitude or reaction to the universe as a 


future. 
whole which he calls religion. 


He begins with an aflirmation of the unity and uniformity 
By the unity of nature he means that everything 
that exists is an expression of one ultimate world substance ; 
by its uniformity, that there is nothing outside this ultimate 
substance, neither law, foree, ideal agency or personal being 
which can interfere with its continuous and necessary de- 
Thus he disclaims all forms of dualism, as, for 
example, between life and matter or life and God, and he 
God, if we like to use the term, is 
simply “the Universe as it impinges on our lives and makes 
But within the unity of the universe 


of nature. 


velopment. 
denies the supernatural. 


pert of our thought.” 


three different aspects may be distinguished which are sym- 
belized by the three persons of the Christian Trinity. Matter 
the forces which govern the physical universe, whatever in 
short appears external to and unaffected by man, stands for 
ihe First Person of the Trinity ; the world of ideals, beauty, 
goodness and truth, the world which we seek to realize in art 


and one evil, she rejects as incompatible with our 
conviction of the unity of the universe, a conviction which 
science seems to her irresistibly to support ; and she will have 
none of the soothing syrup doctrine that evil, pain and dis- 
order are in some sense illusory, the products of our own 
This, in her opinion, is to shift the problem, not to 


or experience in religious contemplation, for the Third; and 
human beings who mediate between the impersonality and 


infinity of the ideal and the concrete fact of actual existence, 
by making the ideal actual in their individual lives, for the 
Second. 

This thesis is applied by Mr. Huxley with great ingenuity in 
every department of life and knowledge. If I may permit myself 
one criticism, it is that in denying the externality of God, it 
fails to do justice, as any monistic system must do, to the unique 
character of religious and especially of mystically religious 
experience. For Mr. Huxley the universe is essentially one 
and continuous; there is no gap of real discontinuity to 
separate the changing and the imperfect from the changeless 
and the perfect. The changeless and the perfect, indeed, 
exists only as an ideal in the mind of the changing and the 
imperfect, and, in contemplating it, mind is contemplating a 
projection of what is ultimately itself. There is thus nothing 
to reveal in religion, because the universe is merely an exten- 
sion of that which is already known. Thus the denial of God 
as existing here and now, as a being independent of the move- 
ment of life which seeks to realize him, is only part of the 
general denial of a changeless, perfect and permanent element 
in the universe. 

Yet the experience of all the great mystics, an experience of 
which we, too, have vague and fleeting intimations in moments 
of aesthetic and religious insight, bears witness to the funda- 
mental duality between God and life. That what they con- 
template should be recognized as different from themselves, 
and from any possible extension of themselves, different in 

point of its changeless perfection, has been for them a necessary 
condition of the feeling of ecstatic worship that they have 
entertained for it. A fundamental dualism seems to be the 
indispensable presupposition of mystical experience. 


C. E. MM. Joxv, 
. . 
Fiction 
7 
Deeps and Shallows 
A Girl Adoring. By Viola Meynell. (Edward Arnold. 7s. 6c.) 
By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 7s. Gd.) 


Vestal Fire. 
The Later Years. By Barry Pain. 
Miss Torrobin's Experiment. 
7s. 6d.) 

Whispering Lodge. 
LikrE a dewpond gleaming upon the verge of dusk, like the 
locked pool of 2 stainless river, so Viola Meynell’s Girl Adoring 
lies separate and quict, away from the fever and the fret 
of so much contemporary fiction. There is satire in the book, 
there is knowledge as well as wisdom, there is meticulous 
daily detail of a delicate kind of realism; but that peliucid 
stvle unifies the variety of its matter into this impression of 
crystal, with flashes of silver that may be vanishing wings 
In this clarified world the vioicnces 
An exchange of looks 


(Chapman and Hall. 7 1.) 
By H. A. Vachell.  (¢ 


By Sinclair Murray. (John Murray. 7s. 6.) 


and inaccessible stars. 
of definite action become meaningless. 
isa miracle, a lifted hand is a subtle catastrophe, and love 
into the heart of a young girl with the hush of annunciation 
The atmosphere seems too rare almost 


nters 


and wild wonder. 
except for the vibrating souls of supersensitive women; 
vet it is not too thin to bear the Spirit of Comedy. All the 
At first we feel it is Gilda’s story that 


women are cifective. 
ast 


matters, till we realize that it is by the secret scarlet of her 
agony that we perceive the rose-clear quality of the virgin 
flame in Claire’s young heart, candid and irradiant. Laura, 
sweetly intent on the small courtesies and little things 
beauty, because her life has perished in a passion of pity and 
loss, is intimately imagined; and Louise, whose physical 


charm is her only and much-exploited value, is a true 
with all het 


thief of love. Yet, after Claire herself, 

quivering solicitudes and endearing follies of tenderness, 
the most animated person in the book is a man, Not 
the lover, who remains a little vague; but Claire's scifish 


brother Moresby, one in whom Jane Austen would cer- 
tainly have taken pleasure. His egotistical little plots, his 
sham altruisms, the unending diplomacy of his fine fatuity, 
the author unravels with an elvish glee. Yet under all this 
ethereal irony he does not become detestable, for, enchanted 
away from sordid cares, Moresby cannot do much harm. 
He merely affords - sharp flavour of delight. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


I ES SS SO SO OSI SIG SCOT OSS SOS Sie 





now living. 


SULLA THE FORTUNATE 


By G. P. BAKER 
This is an essay on Politics in the form of a Historical Biography. 
a striking parallel between the state of Rome in Sulla’s time and the political situation in which we are 


Throughout the book the author draws 


Illustrations and Maps. 16s. net. 





PANDOUR TRENCK, 1710-1749 
By OSKAR TEICHMAN, D.S.O., M.C. 

“ Not only a very interesting story, but a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge. Mr. Teichmean is to be con- 
gratulated upon his industry.”—7imes. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE OXFORDSHIRE HUSSARS 
in the Great War, 1914-1918 
3y ADRIAN KEITH-FALCONER 

The story is told with historic accuracy combined with 

personality and humour. Maps and illustrations. 18s. net. 





LIFE IN THE STARS 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, k.c.s.1 
“An eloquent and provoking book in which the 
Author endeavours to give scientific basis to some 
mystical conclusions.”—7imes, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
CHRONIC CONSTIPATION 
3y J. ELLIS BARKER 
Preface by Sir WiLt1AM MILLIGAN, M.D., M.S. 
“The subject is dealt with more thoroughly than in 
any other bookwithin my knowledge.”—T ruth. 7s.6d. net 





LONDON 


«a 


Illustrations contrasting the “then” and the 


REBUILT 1897-1927 


3y HAROLD CLUNN 


Here is a book for all who are interested in modern London. 
shows us what has been changed and reminds us of what was there before. 
set the Londoner thinking—and reminding himself of what was in his younger days. 
“é ” 

now. 


Mr. Clunn takes us round London and 
This is a book which will 
With over 150 

18s. net. 





NAPOLEON: THE MAN 
By R. McNAIR WILSON. 

The author’s object is to show that Napolcon’s 
dominant idea was the maintenance of Democracy and 
Peace. With Illustrations, 21s. net. 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 
By E. B. HAVELL 
Its psychology, structure and history from the First 


Muhammadan Invasion to the Present Day, with a new 
chapter on the new Delhi. Illustrated. 42s. net. 





THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 
And other Poems by VIOLET JACOB 
“Delicious music and gentle restraint of thought. 
Among the women poets of Scotland Mrs. Jacob has 
an eminent seat.”—Aberdeen Press. 3s. 6d. net. 
ON THE OLD ROAD 
THROUGH FRANCE TO FLORENCE 


Reproductions in colour of 32 water-colour sketches 
by A. H. Hattam Murray. Text by H. W, Nevinson 
and MonTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, Cheaper Edition. 12s. net. 





Ready Thursday Next. A 





SOLDIER-DIPLOMAT 
By BRIG.-GEN. 


SIR DOUGLAS DAWSON, 


G.C.V.0., K.C.B., C.B., C.M.G. 


Personal experiences concerning diplomatic history during the last thirty years. I] 


1 


lustrated. 18s. net. 





€ New 7s. 6d. net Novels 





BARBERRY BUSH 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS 
\ full and engrossing narrative of a woman who 
makes her way through unhappiness to sunshine. It is 


| for optimism.”—Daily News. 


a book which makes 
WHISPERING LODGE 
By SINCLAIR MURRAY 
Frankly a “thriller,” with mysterious villains, plot 
and counter-plot, adventure and hair-breadth escapes. 


THEY WHO PADDLE 


“ 
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sy ROSALIND WEBSTER. 
A shrewd and witty novel giving a striking study of 
modern youth. 





THE SACRED CROCODILE 
By SHELLAND BRADLEY 
“Tt takes more than average ability to enable a 
Westerner to enter into the minds of Orientals. Mr. 
Bradley has the insight that will live.’—C. E. Newspaper. 
HANGING JOHNNY 
3y MYRTLE JOHNSTON 
The theme is a grim one, but powerful. The Author 
makes a very clever study of Irish life and temperame 
THE CASTLE FENHAM CASE 
3y Maj.-Gen. CHARLES ROSS, CB. 
Another of this author’s “thrillers” with plenty of 
excitement and a good ending. 





+t 
fit, 





New Yorkshire Romance. 


descriptions. Saga-like in its strength is this latest w 


ork of 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S 


THE WINDS OF MARCH 


“There is love and hate in this finely conceived novel. There is adventure, high endeavour woyen in with wonderful 
Mr. Sutcliffe’s.’—Glasgow Herald. 
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STRATTONzINSTONE 


When you have seen the display at 
Olympia pay a visit to the Stratton- 
Instone showrooms in Pall Mall, 
where all the Daimler models may 
be inspected in comfort. 


When you have selected the type 
which suits your taste and purse, a 
drive on your own roads and up 
your own hills will convince you 
that the Daimlers of 1928 are supreme 
among the world’s best cars. 


Our resources are such that we can 
give immediate delivery of almost 
every type of Daimler, willingly taking 
your present car in part exchange at 
a price which should give you com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Official Distributors : 


STRATTONzINSTONE 


| Ltd. 
27 PALL MALL, S.W.1 


(and at Bournemouth) 
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The loveliest thing in the gracious book is the poem at the 
peginning. After all, the implications of this novel are 
stranger and more wistful than its statements. However 
Moresby may talk, or Hague mistake, you apprehend behind 
all the gentle intercourse and the happy landscape of familiar 
fields, the new moon in the skies, the little wind among the 
stars, and a wild dryad among the trees. 

From these deep springs and elusive intimations Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie will snatch you to the surf of a siren sea and 
a pagan shore, to the wicked mirth and sunlit pleasure of the 


jland that bears the satyric imprint of Tiberius. It is, on 
the whole, a brilliant description of a gay non-moral scene, 


though it is often merely flippant, and generally tco discursive. 
What chiefly spoils the aesthetic effect is a certain mutability 
of the writer's own point of view. The book suggests compari- 
sn with Mr. Norman Douglas's ironic masterpiece South 
Wind ; and there are passages that remind you of the smiling 

ganism of Anatole France. Mr. Compton Mackenzie's 
own manner is flightier and more Puckish; but it has a 
distinct charm. Unfortunately he occasionally becomes 
sermon-serious, and forcibly recalls his readers to that 
morality of actual life which, for the purposes of his comedy, 
he has invited them to forget. It is unfair to play fast and 
bose with the aesthetic obedience that most writers of comedy 
Nevertheless the book is wildly 
fantastic figures. 


exact from their audiences. 
amusing, and crowded with 
Farcical situations, outrageous processions, a lazy masquerade 
of libertines with a commentary from Martial! The two aged 
American ladies who love their Sirene with such touching 
naiveté humanize the decidedly cruel and glittering mockery ; 
and there is pathos in the death of the old scholar, muttering 
the first sentence of the book he has meditated for years. 
However unequal, Vestal Fire is more arresting than any 
of Mr. Mackenzie's later novels. 

A humorist usually pierces deeper in his mirth than in his 
deliberately sober hours. Mr. Barry Pain’s The Later Years 
offers a strangely hard and even repellent surface. ‘The story 
describes affairs that seem psychologically incredible in a 
matter-of-fact way, and discusses the consequences in rather 
stilted conversations. Patricia seems a likeable girl till she 
is suddenly seized, as if by madness, with an appetite for a 
taddish actor who abandons her the moment she becomes 
enceinte. Her elderly friend, Carteret Rome, whose career 
sems to have been that of the average sensual man. imme- 
diately marries her, having seen from the beginning the 
probable outcome of her misadventure. The only person in 
the book who is really attractive is Katherine, sister of 
Patricia. Being an honourable unselfish person with no 
sex-mania, she is unkindly left in a woman's hostel where 
they have chicken every Thursday. The story, however, is 
not without interest, probably because the hard-edged people 
are so surprising in their transitions. 

Miss Torrobin’s Experiment leads to an old, old farcical 
situation, that in which a boy tries to pass himself off as a 
Don Juan and Tennyson's Prince, amongst others, 
It is artistically 


absurd and 


girl. 
attempted the same disguise without dignity. 
80 much more delightful when a girl goes masquing 
Jim's successful effort to represent his sister Pat is concluded 
by the entrance of a cat burglar. This modern version of an 
old trick is played out in the kind of Scottish castle and 
estate frequented entirely by Sassenach sportsmen. Miss 
Torrobin adduces some very solemn reasons for the highly 
frivolous experiment of confusing her nephew and _ niece ; 
they hardly sound convincing. The details of Jim's toilet 
are distasteful ; and so is the commonplace comment on the 
problems of the day which Miss Torrobin gives out as original 
wisdom. The mere story runs merrily enough; but the 
style has a tittupping effect most irritating to the nerves. 

Last of all comes a mystery tale, Whispering Lodge, 
which is sufficiently exciting. Indeed, the chief criminal is 
at once so polished and so debonair that one is rather dis- 
appointed to find he has done nothing worse than take a hand 
in the depreciation of the franc. Airships and secret passages 
and murderous minions, all to increase paper currency! The 
young people engaged in solving the mystery are very pleasant 
young people ; and the conclusion is not without its surprises, 
But a “‘ mystery story’? moyes on the very superficies of true 
mystery, 


as a boy. 


Raciert ANNAND TAYLOR. 





THE MIRACLE BOY. By Louis Golding. (Knopf. 
is. 6d. Also edition de luxe of fifty signed copies, 15s.) 
Here we have fantasy that is written in so legendary a manner 
that one feels no more inclined to doubt the authenticity ot 
the Miracle Boy than to discredit the travels of Ulysses. 
Hugo Harpf was born in the Austrian Tyrol, in a valley that 
was once occupied by the Etruscans. Centuries before his 
birth, Tages, the Etrurian boy saint, had wrought miracles 
in the same neighbourhood, and had mysteriously interpreted 
the flight of birds and the entrails of beasts and men. We are 
left to draw our own conclusions regarding any connexion 
between these two wise youths. Like his famous counterpart, 
Hugo Harpf was assisted by a bird—a tame raven that 
his familiar spirit. For the first few years of his life Hugo, 
except for his raven, his bright hair and astonishingly blue 
eyes, appeared to be like any other little peasant boy. “As he 
grew up he was distinguished from his fellows by a virginal 
purity rare in that valley; he loved Nanni Tratz! }ut he 
Joved her fastidiously. He was sent to Munich to studs 
art, and on his return he found that Nanni had succumbed 
to the attentions of the local Graf. Hugo declared that he 
would win her back by his performance of miracles. He turned 
dead leaves into roses, he healed the sick and he raised the 
dead as naturally as an ordinary man drinks water. His 
miracles severed the village into two parties and, finally, 
he was done to death by a village idiot, who was tricked into 
believing himself to be the necessary Judas, who would 
make sure of his Lord’s resurrection. Mr. Golding has written 
a strange and remarkable book : it may not be widely popular, 
but it will be read many times by the few. 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES OF W. L. GEORGE. 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—Admirers of the late W. L. 
George will find many favourite stories in this representative 
collection. He was not a cheerful narrator: most of his 
characters are rather drab people, struggling in a grey world, 
but they are none the less real. Like O. Henry. George 
mingled realism with sentimentality : he saw joy and sorrow 
as kinsfolk—villainy and charm going hand in hand. He 
has another characteristic in common with the great American 
—many of his stories have an unexpected twist at the end. 
Perhaps the best of these stories is ** Mr. and Mrs. Eckford.” 
It tells of an actor who, by means of an unexpected legacy. 
is able to give his wife the chance of playing the great parts 
of which he thinks her worthy. She tries réle after rdéle 
but is disregarded or insulted by the critics, until finally 
she plays Marguerite in Dumas’ play. She dies gloriously 
on the stage, but when the applause subsides she does not 


was 


rise to take her call. At last the doctor makes Eckford 
understand. He cries, “ Bring the flowers,” and her couch 
is surrounded by bouquets. “ Yes, I understand!” he 
continues. ‘In her part she had to die and so. she’s dead, 
Who will now say that she was not an actress ?” 
“JT*°—-AND OTHER STORIES. By Elinor Glyn, 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d.)—Elinor Glyn has two sets of appre- 


ciators—the simple souls who take pleasure in a throbbing 
and florid love-tale set in circumstances of colossal luxury, 
and the sinful sophisticated spirits who find a wild recreation 
in the preposterous. Both audiences will be delighted with 
this volume. Jf, the title-story, is a triumphal account 
of how the great “ he-man” millionaire, John Stecle, takes 
to himself his chosen aristocrat with the very crimson mouth. 
when he is quite sure that he has entirely mastered her. 
The consummation occurs in a Louis Quinze suite of apricot, 


rose, and scarlet lacquer chambers. ‘* Sweetheart, Hol 
One!” he whispered softly, ‘‘ open the box.” And out 
came a glorious necklace of thirty-six virgin pearls. ‘* These,” 


he said, as he fastened the diamond clasp, * are for the lady 
I have always meant to marry.” C'est magnifique ; and it is 
Elinor Glyn. The other stories are in keeping. This mu-t 
be the kind of art that is called an Escape from Life. 


SUSY IN THE WORLD. By A. Waddington 
(Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d.)—This story is a family chronicle, 
simple in theme and manner, but written with considerable 
sympathy and quiet humour. The two sisters. Cherry ancl 
Susy Farr, are well contrasted. Cherry, the elder, prettier, 
but more superficial of the two girls, carries everything before 
her even in childhood ; and, later, while Susy goes to Bourne- 
mouth to nurse an invalid aunt, Cherry steals her lover and 
marries him. Susy is thrown back upon her devotion to her 
brother, but he is killed in the War; and it is a long and 
difficult road that brings her at last to solid, if unecstatic, 
happiness. There is nothing remarkable in this first novel, 
But Susy is a lovable heroine, ably dilineated. 


THE HOOP. By J. C. Snaith. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
"3. 6d.)—There are no_half-measures about Mr. Snaith’s 
novel, The Hoop, in which he paints both his characters and 
the background of his heroine’s life in distinctly crude colours, 
The author appears to revel in the bigness of his heroine, both 
physically and artistically ; but the story, though vigorous, 
will be found rather strong meat by the fastidious, 
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Current Literature 


REMINISCENCES OF A PRIVATE TUTOR. By the 
* Rector.” (Skeflington and Son. $3.)—This is a little book 
which should be read by all private tutors and schoolmasters, 
for under the cloak of anonymity is revealed an inspiring per- 
sonality through whose hands many of the young men from 
our Public Schools passed. There are two entertaining 
chapters on some of the varieties of * ragging~” the Rector 
experienced in his long career. He emphasizes the need for 
infinite patience and the desirability of making as few rules 
as possible. The secret of his success in dealing with his 
pupils was that he had a vocation for private tuition and that 
all through his life he remembered that what really matters 
in dealing with youth is not so much what you say and do as 
what you are. The Rector possessed a burning Faith—it 
Was not accompanied by any tinge of priggishness. This is 
how the ** Rector” sums up his religious experiences at the 
end of his life: ‘*‘ We shall find then that our real life’s work 
consisted not so much in anything we could remember, still 
less record ; not in the one or two efforts we believed were 
successful ; not in the souls here and there we hoped we had 
helped ; not perhaps in anything we consciously said or did. 
It may prove, rather, to have been the unconscious and unin- 
tentional effect on the lives of others of what we were to 
Christ and of what He was to us.” 


JACQUES COEUR. By Albert Boardman Kerr. Iilus- 
trated. (Seribner. 15s.)—About the year 1400 there was 
born at Bourges, for a while the patriotic capital of France, 
one whose constructive statesmanship, co-operating with 
the spiritual trumpet-cal! of Jeanne Dare, contributed the 
most powerful of influences in laying the foundations of 
French nationhood. Like the great families of international 
financiers such as the Bardi who in 1329 farmed the Customs 
of all England for £20 a day, the Medici whom Mary Queen of 
Scots so scornfully alluded to as **mere merchants,” and later 
on the Fuggers who financed the Hapsburgs, Jacques Coeur 
was one of the great financiers of his day and was the organizer 
of French commerce, and a merchant himself, having special 
relations with the Levant. Argentier to the worthless dastard 
Charles VIT., he had charge of the coinage and financial affairs 
of the struggling French monarchy from about 1430, during 
which time he was able to effect important and wide-sweeping 
reforms. In fact, next to that of La Pucelle herself, this 
merchant-prince may be said to have been the leading figure 
in France through the first half of the fifteenth century. Of 
this very distinguished figure only one history exists in English, 
and that is eighty years old and was based on insufficient 
material. Mr. Kerr has therefore done well by history-lovers 
in England and America by producing his Jacques Coeur, 
a book which will take worthy rank among the best work of 
American historians. It is a fine story finely told, and unfolds 
a striking picture of the times, when a King’s steward (Coeur) 
could be imprisoned on a baseless charge of poisoning a king’s 
mistress (Agnes Sorel); but though the accusation was 
recognized as false, “the accused was not admitted to be 
innocent of it,” and the royal master proceeded to levy 
liberally on the servant’s goods. Mr. Kerr's book is a bit of real 
historical scholarship, and derives authoritative importance 
from the fact that he has been able to tap hitherto untouched 
sources of information in the archives of Genoa and the Vatican. 


ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 1877-1927. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 10s. 6d.)—The famous girls’ school at St. Andrews, 
whose jubilee celebrations were attended the other day by 
the Duchess of York, well deserved to have its history written 
in this engaging volume. It was founded by a group of 
St. Andrews people, led by Professor Lewis Campbell. The 
first two head-mistresses, Miss Lumsden and Miss Dove, 
were among the earligst women students in the house at 
ilitchin (1869-71) which developed into Girton College ; 
they had made their mark as teachers at Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College. The first idea was to open a day school, but Pro- 
fessor Sellar and other men of distinction asked that their 
daughters might be boarded, and St. Leonards therefore 
began with forty day girls and ten boarders in two small 
houses. It grew steadily, especially after Miss Agnata 
Ramsay, of St. Leonards and Girton, had been placed alone 
in the first division of the first class of the Classical Tripos 
in 1887. Miss Dove left St. Andrews in 1896 to found 
Wycombe Abbey School, and other St. Leonards mistresses 
direct important schools elsewhere. St. Leonards has shown 
that the Public School system, suitably modified and wisely 
suided, is as good for girls as for boys, and in this respect 
its success has marked an era in the education of women. 
The reminiscences of its early days— notably the fears of the 
timid girls of half a century ago, who were required to wear 
what would now be regarded as a very substantial gymnasium 
dress—are pleasantly written, and there are numerous illus- 
trations. Unluckily the book has no index—a sad defect in 
an otherwise scholarly production. 


A Library List 


Elizabeth Chudleigh. By Beatrice Curtis Brown, 
3s. Gd.)———_Lady Hester Sianhope. jy 
Martin Armstrong. (Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d.) Pai 
Vinogradoff: A Memoir. By the Rt. Hon. H. A, J, 
Fisher. (Oxford. 5s.)——The Seven Strings of The Lyy 
being the Life of George Sand, 1804-1876. By Elizabeth 


BioGRAPHy : 
(Gerald Howe. 


W. Schermerhorn. (Heinemann. 15s.) Disraeli. By 
André Maurois. Translated by Hamish Miles. (Johy 
Lane. 12s. 6d.) -Sir Arthur Sullivan. By WUerber 
Sullivan and Newton Flower. (Cassell. 21s.) Tmpres. 


sions and Memories. By Lord Ribblesdale. (Cassell. 15s) 


History :—The Two Battles of the Marne. By Marshal Joffre, 
Marshal Foch, Marshal Ludendorff, and the ex-Crow) 
Prince of Germany. (Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 64) 

Journal of the Waterloo Campaign. By Cavalic 

Mercer. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.)———The Ovxfordshin 

Hussars in the Great War. By Adrian Keith-Falconer, 

(Murray. 18s.)——-A History of the Religion of Judaism 

500 to 200 B.C. By Archibald Duff. (James Clark, 

7s. 6d.)—— Kenya from Within. By W. McGregor Ross, 

(George Allen. 18s.) 


Archon, 





MISCELLANEOUS : or the Future of Governmeit, 


By Hamilton Fyfe. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) The 
Taverns of Old England. By UH. P. Maskell. (Philip 


Allan. 10s. 6d.)——-The Electrical Equipment of Auto- 
mobiles. By S. Parker Smith. (Chapman and Hall. 5s, 
——Among our Banished Birds. By Bentley Beetham, 
(Arnold. 10s. 6d.) Aspects of Rheumatism and Gou, 
By Llewellyn Jones Llewellyn. (Heinemann. 10s.) 
Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, 


(John Lane. 25s.) More Essays on Religion. By 
A. Clutton-Brock. (Methuen. 6s.) Collected Physical 


Papers of Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose. (Longmans. 10s.) 

The Infancy of Medicine. By Dan McKenzie. 
(Macmillan. 15s.) Prohibition and Christianity. By 
John Erskine. (Nash and Grayson. 6s.) 


Literary :—Florentine Nights. By Heinrich Heine. (Methuen, 
21s.)\———The Complete Works of Walter Savage Landor. 
Kdited by T. Earle Welby. Vols. HIT. and TV. (Chapman 
and Hall. 30s. each.) 

Fiction :—Red Sky at Morning. By 


Margaret Kennedy, 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)——Jeremy at Crale. By Uugh 
Walpole. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) Helen and Felicia, By 
E. B. C. Jones. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
This Week in London 
LECTURES. 
Monday, October 24th, at 8 p.m.—Disarmamenr. By the 


Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George, Mrs. Philip Snowden, and Mr. A. Duff 
Cooper. At the Queen's Hall. 

Tuesday, October 25th, at 5.15 p.m.—-EvGENICs IN THE Furure. 
By Major Leonard Darwin. At Bedford College, Regent's Park. 
Also at 8.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, October 26th. at 3.15) p.m.—Drsciprrne anp 
PUNISHMENT. By Dr. Hadfield. At Carnegic House, 117 Picca- 
dilly, W.1. Also at 8.30 p.m., Fascism: THe SupeR-Bourceols 
State. By Mr. C. Delisle Burns. At Kingsway Hall, Kingsway. 

Thursday, October 27th. at 5.30 p.m.—SHELDON TAPESTRIES. 
By Mr. A. J. B. Wace. In the Lecture Theatre of the Victoria 


and Albert Museum. Also at 8.0 p.m., Menran Kinks. By 
Mr. Clement Jeffrey. At the Mortimer Hall, 93 Mortimer Street. 
Friday, October 28th, at 8.0 p.m.—Do We AcrEE ? A Dehate 


between Mr. G. B. Shaw and Mr. G. K. Chesterton. At Kingsway 
Hall. Tickets from King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, 
7 Walbrook, E.C. 4. 





Answers to Kipling Questions 

1. Imperial Services College, Westward Ho! (Stalky din Co.) 
—— 2. The new dance in The Village that Voted ; The image made by 
Stalky and Co. in The United Idolaters ; The python in The Junge 


Book; A geyser in the Yellowstone Park (From Sea to Sea); The 
Elephant that would not die (The Smith Administration) ; The dog 


in The Light that Failed ; The dream road in The Brushwood Boy. 
~—-3. Wee Willie Winkie (Wee Willie Winkie) ; Stalky (Stalky and 
Co.) ; William, or Bill (William the Conqueror) ; Dick Four (Stalky 
and Co.); Pennsylvania (Captains Courageous)——4. Pygang 
Watai (The Devil and the Deep Sea). 5. Chitor (Letters of Travel). 
-——t. The Engineer in Bread upon the Waters and Brugglesmith; 
The War Correspondent in The Light that Failed ; The Hajji who 
brought about A Deal in Cotton ; The ** Healer of Pearls’”’ (Aim); 
An M.P. (Little Foxes) ; House and classical master (Stalky and Co. 
&e.).——7. Hitchcock (The Bridge Builders).—8. (a) By Kipling 
himself at Singapur (From Sea to Sea) ; (b) By “* Uncle Harry,” in 
Baa Baa Black Sheep; (c) Stalky (Regulus) ; (d) St. Peter (On the 
Gate).——_9. Framlynghame Admiral (My Sunday at Home). 10. 
Penang (From Sea to Sea).—-—11. Kami (The Light that Failed).——- 
12. Stalky and Co. and Letters of Travel.--—13. Gloucester (Mass.) 
(Captains Courageous), 


O 
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Think it ove 


—away from the bust’e and glamour 
of the Show, where choice is fickle and 
salesmen insistent. 


Get down to hard facts—after all the 


the minimum of t:nkering ; and any modern 
car will render this if due attention is given 
to its lubrication. Put it is essential to use 
only lubricant of the highest grade. Be sure 
of this by using Wakefield CASTROL— 
the unanimous choice of the Experts, 
recommended by 239 Leading Motor 
Manufacturers. 

















So whatever your choice of car, follow 
the lead of those who know by insisting 


WAKEFIELD 

















—the Product of an All-British Firm. 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., 
Wakefield House, Cheapside, 
LONDON, E.C.z. 





STAND 


405 


GALLERY 
OLYMPIA 








LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd.. REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Iiustration Free. 





The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate—- 
as seeins probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Sirect, London, E.C. 2 


No sharcholders No commission 
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ptime essential is service and economy with | 
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; J. M. DENT & SONS 
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Over 900 illusiratic including 12 


Modes & Mnmnees 
of the 19th Century 


Translated from the original of Dr. OSKAR FISCHET, 
and MAX VON BOEHN 


Four vols., each containing about 36 colour plat unl 200 other 
illustrations “The most detailed and comprehensive inde 
we have to the development t cl 


since 





t i 

a intion Westminster Gazette. " it : 

trated treatise.” — Stage. Square demy net th 
Prospectus p 


3 


The Letters of 
Richard Wagner 


Selected and annotated by WILHELM ALTMANN, 
Ik jitor ot Wagner's JMein Lebe 


Trans “l by M -. BozMAN tr half-tone ilustratic 7 
letters ~ widing a wonderful human document now first availabl 
to the innglish spe tues 7 W ognerian pubis Two vol- s 
zts. net complete. Prospecius pos! free 
% 
hy 
The Truth chout the Wer—Sirerger then W ] 


A Subaltern on 
the Somme 


By MARK VII 
“Tf anyone wants to know just what the War lk 
turn to Mark VII, and Ioelic ve evervthing h 
* Those who want (he authentic thing nist turn to t 
14 Subalter: on the Somme ‘ae f ; 
pettiness, but own — — isin, its decketing an‘| 1 
erand i i 


Akhnaton 


\ NOVEL MEREZHKOVSK 


The brilliant Russian author has w n noth 
this rem ashes de story of Ancient Kez ype Th 
“ Its fascination is compicte An intense and i itif tale 
Th Guardian \ Has all ih visddinens ond richn ot su 
, While it far exceeds that | t 

imaginative power, . Memorahle a ‘ 


t. 
its 


she 
3 








A NOVEL BY RONALD GURNE 


Another realistic novel by the well-known Head Ma t 





Educationist, wherein John Pevercll, a il “i ondon bx 

falls a victim to the evil which out-measure mw ee od about him 

Little escapes him- -gin-shops, “* Red-hand " gangs, prostitute 
and their cronics, all are relentlessly portrayed 1 net 


A cia of 
English Literature 
Modern Times: 1660- fed 


$y LOUIS CAZAMIAN 
Tran-lated by W. A. MACINNES and the author 


and concluding volume, forms withVol. [, The Middle Ag md th 

Renascence, by Vile Legouis, the most intimate and critical stud 

of English literature vet written > vols 1 mt. net 
Prospectus pr res 


The Kuklos Papers 


By FITZWATER WRAY 


As Kuklos Mr. Wray pre long he om at bien I 

md father-confe ssor to the eveling workl These paper 

of ele tums, reads, peop de and experiences, overtl 
ht mour and keen observation . 6d 


Pérez Galdos & the Spanish 
Novel of the 19th Century 


By I.. B. WALTGN, M.A.. B.Litt. 


The author estimates the importance of the late Benito P 

CGald¢s in the histery cf the mor “ee Spi h novel mint 

end in a scholarly analysis of his princip: rks tra 
development of bis genius Crown ¢ f 





BEDFORD STREL “p LONDON W.C. 2 
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Motoring Notes 


~~ 


\ 

i The Motor Show 

\\ ’ € > "pe 2” ° € . > « a? 4 "7 > . € « « > ¥ > ee ons ’ « MH ® - 2 2 ‘7 

NE Ur to date this year’s show has broken all previous records long had a name for reliability and efficiency which is likely 
y; jn the number of cars ordered and sold. Indeed, some popular to be more than sustained by the present range of models. 
\s makes have had their entire output for the next twelve months The cellulose finish on the 20 h.p. tourer, applied by a special 
WE old in advance; others are unable to cope with the orders — process, is quite excellent. 

ys that have overwhelmed them. It is gratifying to find the # * * * 


For all-round value the Morris Oxford and Cowley still are 
a y. * * * * unsurpassed. Their prices have gone down slightly and there 
dex i Great Britain has still over a million unemployed in her ®@ré€ some Improvements in body-work for 1928. The new 
Cowley four-door saloon at £185 with front whee! brakes and 


Lil, ¥ majority of the makes so sought after are British. 


! a . . . 
atl a population, and every one who pays £300 for a car gives thereby . ; i 
set. Age employment to one man for a whole year. If he pays £600 he all accessories has been in great demand. It is worthy of 


6B has employed two men for a year; ‘as approximately 60 per note that the oil gun lubrication of these chassis cun be 


cent. of the cost of a car goes in wages. If he buys a foreign car done in five minutes. 


¥. ; 

A all this employment goes abroad. * * * 

" 

; * * * * One of the smartest fabric saloons is the little 9 h.p. Clyno 
AB Public opinion has been very definitely shown this year to Which is offered for £160, and there is also a fabric touring 
“t8 favour closed cars, and in particular those covered with fabric. model at £145. I understand that this car has been very 


thoroughly tested out for the past two years with the most 
satisfactory results. Of the five Vulean cars on Stand 135. 
the 16/60 six-cylinder chassis is worthy of attention. ‘There 
are two camshafts for inclined overhead valves, a seven-bearing 


Only a modest twenty per cent. of the sales have been open 
ars. Furthermore the excellence of the engine and chassis 
His very often taken for granted and all attention is focussed 
on the coachwork. There is a marked decrease in the number 


fs 
EY 


bie Be ; ; 
' A of stripped chassis shown this year. Progress in the world crankshaft and a supercharger is fitted. This car like the 
¥ of motors can be seen most effectively in the modern small Lea-k rancis—is fitted witha free-wheeling device for economical 
4.0 light car. ‘Take, for instance, the 10 h.p. two-seater of a well- Tunning and to simplify and _ silence gear changing. Four 
known make which cost £610 in 1920. The equivalent forward speeds are fitted and a Dewandre Servo for the four- 
y machine to-day develops more power, is more silent and smooth wheel brakes. The chassis is priced at £475 exclusive of the 
Ws in running, has efficient four-wheel brakes. pneumatic uphol- Supercharger. ‘ ‘ ‘ y 
48 stery, winding windows, independently adjustable seats, every 
3 conceivable accessory and costs £22). Messrs. Gill and Co., on Stand 53. have a most interesting 
* * * * * dual purpose body on a standard 21 h.p. Voisin. In effect 
: Ni The “Sunshine saloons” are not inspiring the confidence this is a touring car with saloon qualities. It has a fixed 
; ")e anticipated. probably because no one is as yet quite sure they ape ye and — eget Mose — fixed frames, wind 
it 4 § vill not let in rain and draughts, and in some cases the appear- UP &aNd@ Gown ; whe . raised they fit close y against a specially 
Ni lan is char tthe the “ All weather” bade they aus ot designed hood of twill material which folds down in the ordin- 
% present a compromise. Perhaps next vear time and experience ary way. The rear seats are placed further forward than 
4B will have improved them. usual so that passengers do not sit over the axle, and the 
> . , ” . floorboards have wells sunk each side of the shaft so as to 
vA od ; enable the seats to be kept low. The walnut-inlaid work is 
\s For the young members of the family there is a £60 car, beautifully finished and all seats have detachable down 
>) B with four-wheel brakes, electrically driven. This is claimed to cushions. The body is café-au-lait with chocolate wings and 
de tun for three hours at a rate of twelve miles an hour. There — costs £600. The same firm also show a fabric two-seater on 
yh fare almost no “ freak” chassis, but the firm of Studebaker a Voisin on which the fabric very closely resembles paintwork. 
(3) Fexhibit a gold plated chassis for which I am informed £6,000 ‘ . * 
t *§isa modest valuation. From Austria comes a chassis which rie : 
Blas no side members to the frame, the engine and back axle Messrs. Hooper and Barkers have adjoining stands and show 
3) Bleing joined by a tubular construction. The problem of luxurious examples of their craft on some of the larger chassis. 
# Funsplinterable glass and its general use has again been avoided =A cabriolet de \ ille on the Barker stand which has been built 
\ by makers, with painfully few exceptions. The Hillman for the Prince of Wales and is unobtrusively distinguished 
}}, Fompanyv, however, exhibited a saloon fitted with glass that and beautifully finished has attracted much attention. Then 
would not splinter in a collision, ; there is an interesting Gordon England saloon on an Invicta 
ons - ‘ e e chassis. This saloon is fitted throughout. with Triplex glass, 
, has aluminium panels, and two doors of exceptional width. 


#9 The “ Mystery * car is a mystery no longer. It isal7h.p. The remarkable point is that the body only weighs 3} ewt. 
§ Bsix-cvlinder Morris production. A fully equipped saloon was — Jt costs £500. of which the Triplex glass accounts for some £40, 
. shown and an engine, both of which have attracted crowds ‘i . Pig ‘ 
ince the doors of Olympia opened. The design of this engine 
> fis such that it develops great power at low speed, giving a 
quick acceleration. The makers also claim for it a speed of 
* feventy miles an hour and a remarkable performance on hills. 
4 s¥ The saloon shown has a most attractive appearance, and for 
?), Finish, comfort, and the completeness of its equipment it is 
| most impossible to find fault. At an inclusive cost of £350 
\’ gY Pits success and popularity are assured. I feel sure that many 
de people would welcome this chassis with a fabric body on it— 
& Bperhaps Mr. Morris may offer this as an alternative. 
3) * * Pa * 


Messrs. Maddox and Co. show a fine saloon on one of the new 
32 h.p. Minerva chassis at a cost of £650 for the body. I 
was struck with the extreme comfort of the seating. One of 
the front seats could be lifted right out of the car to allow 
room for luggage. This firm had a most unusual windscreen 
on a 12 h.p. Fiat chassis. This was V shaped but was made 
of one sheet of glass bent in the middle; this gave it at once a 
novel and interesting appearance. The Albany Carriage Co. 
designed and built the * Airway Saloon” Lancia, and had an 
attractive fabric Weymann saloon at £275 on another Lancia 
chassis. This saloon had independently adjustable bucket 
4 @ The show—taken as a whole—is practical and not spectac- — basket work seats in front and the rear seat moved forward 
>’ Buar. ''wo examples of the spectacular are Italian, one being and allowed for two occasional seats behind it. All the 
He Wthe red and cream “ Airways Saloon” on a Lancia chassis, upholstery was pneumatic and very comfortable. 


7s . ‘oe . 
we the other being a magnificent cream coloured touring Isotta- ‘ . s s 
<2} EFraschini. Not far from the last-named is a long low touring ; : 
Rumours of the new Ford are thick as autumn leaves, 


/¥ Gar in white with red upholstery. This is the 36/220 super- 
BE charged Mercédés with a guaranteed speed of over one hundred 
3), g22d ten miles an hour. For those who can afford to pay the 

§ 72.300 for it this car will be a revelation. At the opposite 
s gend of the scale the Riley “nine” is having a big success. 
Several of these cars are shown, the most popular being the 


but the following information I believe to be authentic. 
The new Ford will be taxed at £12. It will have three 
speeds forward and will be capable of sixty-five miles per 
hour. The body is considerably lower than that of the 
old ear; four-wheel brakes are fitted, and the petrol con- 
sumption will be approximately 25 m.p.g. Mr. Ford is 


| 
eww 


$F Monaco fabric saloon with adjustable front seats, costing b : : 
>) $2285. In addition to a cheaper saloon and a sports four- entirely confident of success, as he well may be; for the 
#7, | ater, there is a Brooklands nine with a special engine and motor trade of America is all agog over his new “ six. 
fy [two-seater bodv costing £395. The Riley “nine” has a During the recent visit of our Army in India team to Long 
a se ‘ a wining . be . . i Py ‘ F vy > ‘ y Ea Ore } ath: ifs 
>: four-speed box with a third speed of exceptional silence in Island, Mr. Ford lent the team five Lincoln cars with chauffeurs, 
4% | peration. Quite near on Stand 70 is another popular“ nine” nd a Ford truck for the British stables. In 1924 he did 
SS —the Humber. There is a very complete range of no fewer than the same for our team, and, so far as I know, his generosity 
3 has never before been publicly acknowledged. 


; | deven Humber cars, so that a purchaser can be sure of getting 
the exaet size and type of car he wishes. ‘The Humber has Preiam Cocuraxt. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Investment Outlook 


* | wonpeEr,” writes a correspondent, “if I might ask 
you if you would give those readers of the Spectator who 
are trustees your opinion as to the advisability of selling 
5 per cent. War Loan and reinvesting the proceeds in 
longer-dated securities with lower yields? Whether, in 
fact, we should do it now or wait till later on ? ” 

To attempt to answer this question is, of course, in 
reality, to deal with the outlook for investment stocks as 
a whole, and he would be a bold man who attempted 
anything in the way of prophecy concerning so uncertain 
a matter as the course of fluctuations in Stock Exchange 
securities. Moreover, as regards high-class investment 
stocks in particular, the matter is, of course, most closely 
connected with the value of money, for there -is nothing to 
which fixed interest stocks—and especially those of the 
highest grades—are more sensitive than to any material 
fluctuation in money rates. 

MoneTARY UNCERTAINTIES. 

And while it may fairly be said that from time 
immemorial it has been wellnigh impossible to foresee 
the immediate course of money rates, the difficulty of 
forecasting the future has been increased tenfold during 
the past decade by reason of the fact that for the time 
being, at all events, the impetus either in the upward or 
downward direction of money rates appears to come more 
from the United States than from this country. In what 
follows, therefore, it should clearly be understood that 
I am only desirous of making certain suggestive comments 
a propos of my correspondent’s query and am not under- 
taking to enter the lists even of the minor prophets. 


CONVERSION PossIBILITIEs. 

I suppose that more especially there was present to the 
mind of my correspondent the possibility of the War 
Loan being converted in 1929, and, of course, it can be 
admitted that the authorities would be only too glad to 
convert the 5 per cent. War Loan not only into a security 
carrving a lower rate of interest but into a stock where 
the dividend was deducted at the source. Nevertheless, 
I think the opinion is growing in the City that unless 
monetary and other conditions should change in a wholly 
unexpected fashion, the chances of the Government 
achieving such a conversion for some years to come are 
remote, the more so in view not only of the present size 
of the 5 per cent. War Loan, namely, over £2,000,000,000, 
but by reason of the fact that within the next year or two 
the amount seems likely to be still further increased by the 
holders of various series of short-term bonds exercising 
their rights to convert into the 5 per cent. War Loan. 
Not onty so, but, assuming for a moment that the Govern- 
ment desired to convert the whole or a portion of the 5 
per cent. War Loan, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
they would have to offer such terms as to be thoroughly 
attractive to existing holders. In other words, those who 
continue to hold the stock scarcely seem likely to be caught 
out by any kind of Government conversion operation. 

Furtnuer CoNnsIDERATIONS,. 

At the same time there is, of course, another aspect 
of the matter to be considered. There are other stocks, 
which are practically irredeemabie, and some of these are 
creeping up in value, on the long view that sooner or 
later investment securities must appreciate and that 
these irredeemable stocks will then command a high 
price. To take one stock alone, it may be noted that the 
3! per cent. Conversion Loan at the present price of 752 
gives a yield of about £4 138s., while, allowing for the 
accrued dividend in the price, the present quotation of 
the 5 per cent. War Loan gives a yield to the investor of 
just under 5 per cent. In view of the options accruing to 
the Government to convert, it seems unlikely that the 5 
per cent. War Loan can rise very much above par, while, 
on the other hand, given a gencral appreciation in gilt- 
edged securities owing to cheaper money or other causes, 
the prospects of an appreciation in the 3} per cent. 
Conversion War Loan are very much greater, especially 


ey 


having regard to sinking fand operations. One furthe 
point too, which might, perhaps, be urged in favour of 
reinvesting in the irredeemable stocks, is the presumable 
desire on the part of the Government to produce, as fy 
as may be possible, those conditions in the money market 
best calculated to enhance the national credit as reflected 
in market quotations of securities. 

* HEDGING.” 

Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking that some of the 
other influences which have to be borne in mind are gp 
important as to constitute a considerable barrier to the 
hopes of a great and early appreciation in fixed interest 
stocks. In the first place, I do not believe there can be 
any further great appreciation in our own national stocks 
until there has been drastic economy in the national 
expenditure, and of that there seem to be few signs, 
though one is glad to learn from the Press during the 
past week that the Governor of the Bank of England has 
been in conference with the Prime Minister. Again, 
there has to be borne in mind the enormous demands for 
capital from all parts of the world as well as the constant 
issues of high-class investment stocks by Oversea 
Dominions, British Corporations and English Railways, 
In addition, we have to remember that even with de- 
pressed trade in our key industries, Bank Rate is 4} per 
cent., while the advances of joint stock banks, traders and 
others stand at an almost unprecedentedly high level. 
During the next year or eighteen months political develop- 
ments in the shape of elections here, in France, the United 
States and Germany also promise to be of an exceptionally 
interesting character, though to what extent political 
uncertainties will affect the gilt-edged market for good 
or for ill it is impossible to foresee. On the whole, 
therefore, and while the counsel may seem timid and 
halting, I fancy that not a few who may be large holders 
of the 5 per cent. War Loan will be inclined to ** hedge” 
a little, and while, perhaps, realizing some portion of 
their holdings at the current price, will not be afraid to 
retain a considerable portion. 

Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


CONTINUED CiEERFULNESS. 
A.rnouGu during the past week there has been a good deal 
in the way of much needed realizations in the Industrial 
section, the undertone of most markets remains exceedingly 
cheerful. High-class investment stocks have benefited by 
the reinvestment of Government dividend moneys, and also 
by the favourable movements in the American exchange, 
while it is satisfactory to note that even English Railways are 
showing a slightly better tendency. Moreover, the cheerful- 
ness and comparative activity of markets are the more striking 
in view of the continued rush of fresh capital issues, the 
response to which is for the most part on a very liberal scale. 
* * * * 
New Loan Activity. 

During the past week the most noteworthy flotations have 
been the issue of the Brazilian loan for £7,000,000, followed 
by the flotation of the Polish loan for £2,000,000. In both 
cases the actual amounts borrowed by the respective countries 
were very much greater and, indeed, in the case of the Polish 
loan there was, in addition to the sterling issue, an offer of 
about $62,000,000 in New York and on the Continent. Having 
regard, however, to the far from settled aspect of European 
affairs, it is not surprising that the success of the Brazilian 
loan was more pronounced than that of the Polish issue. In 
spite of the magnitude of the loan, the Brazilian issuc was 
probably covered about six times, but in the case of the P lish 
issue, although the lists were closed on the same day of the 
opening, it seems probable that the success was of a more 
moderate character. The final announcement of the result, 
however, has yet to be made. Among other flotations of the 
week may be mentioned a loan for Birkenhead for £1,000,000 
in 5 per cents at 1013. In this case also the result of the 
issue is not known at the time of writing, but it was generally 
considered in the market that the price was about 1 per cent. 
too high, even allowing for the fact that it was a full trustee 
security. ; 
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Prof Bernhardi 
A Comedy in Five Acts 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
Translated from the German by [etty Landstone. 
§“ We are indebted to the publishers for a play which 
may be condemned by some of the coteries as realism; 
yet to accept it as a comedy might be held to fortify 
the standing of comedy. . It should make a fine 
acting play: intellectually it is on a high level, and 

it is never dull or difficult." —Manchester Guardian. 


Crown 8vyo, Price 6s. net. 


Aft—From the 


Lt.-Commander H. D. CAPPER, O.B.E., R.N. 

lith a Hg 4 by 
Admiral of the Fleet The EARL JELLICOE, 
G.C.B., D.M., ¢ +; V AD., ete. 
© These reminiscences of a long, interesting, and most 
useful career in the Royal Navy should be read by all 
who wish to inform themselves concerning the remark- 
able improvements in the conditions of Service life 
which have been brought about in the past forty years. 
In some of these improvements—and these not the least 
hard to achieve—the present author has played a 
leading part. 


With eight illustrations, reproduced in collotype. 
Demy 8yo. Price 12s. 6d, net. 


The Ariel Poems 


A series of small Booklets, each containing a 
single unpublished poem. 
9 “It will delight the connoisseur in little things, and 


for those who wish to send a small literary gift these 
booklets will be ideal.’—7berdeen Press and Journal. 


LIST OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, 
AND TITLES OF POEMS 

1. By THOMAS HARDY: Yuletide in a Younger 
World. 

With drawings by Albert Rutherston. 

2. By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT: The Linnet’s Nest. 

With drawings by Ralph Keene. 

3. By LAURENCE BINYON: The Wonder Night. 

With drawings by Barnett Freedman. 

4. By WALTER DE LA MARE: Alone. 

With wood engravings by Blair Hughes-Stanton. 
5. By G. K. CHESTERTON: Gloria in Profundis, 

With wood engravings by Eric Gill. 

6. By WILFRID GIBSON: The Early Whistler, 

With drawings by John Nash. 

7. By SIEGFRIED SASSOON: Nativity. 

With designs by Paul Nash. 

By T. S. ELIOT: Journey of the Magi. 

With drawings by E. McKnight Kauffer. 

THE ARIEL POEMS are published in size 4} x 7} 
inches, with limp coloured paper covers, Each has a 
design on the cover and a coloured design inside. 
1s. net each. 
A special edition of each poem has also been prepared, 
printed on Zanders hand-made paper and bound in 
stiff paper boards, This edition-de-luxe is limited to 
350 numbered copies, price 5s, each, 


FABER & GWYER 


LIMITED 
24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON 














With the aid of the famous 
|LINGUAPHONE Language Records 
YOU can acquire the 
ability to Speak and 
Understand French, German, 











| : 
| Spanish, Italian or Russian* 


‘i h f h 
) 

| Or any one of these languages : 

| The world-famous Linguaphone method has made 
| language-learning so easy, simple and natural that any 
| person of average intelligence can—in three or four 
| months—: acquire the ability to speak and understand a 
language with which they have hitherto been entirely 
unfamiliar, 





| People who already 
| have a slight knowledge 
of a language, or who 
can at present only read 
| or write that language, 
| find that by the Lingua- 
| phone method they can 
| quickly becOme quite 
| fluent linguists. 

The secret is this: 
The Linguaphone method 
trains the eye, the ear, 
and the mind simultane- 
ously and naturally. You 
learn to read, write, 
speak and understand 
the language—all at one 
and the same time. You 
learn the accents and the 

pronunciation in the only natural way—by car. You listen to 
the records—spoken by a native speaker, and, automatically, you 
become able to understand the spoken language, and to speak it 
| yourself. Simultaneously the famous Linguaphone Text books 
give you the printed words, so that your self-education is 


thorough and complete. 
These Letters Prove That The 


Linguaphone Way is the Best Way 


These are just a few letters, taken at random from the pany 
hundreds sent to the Linguaphone Institute. They are guaran- 
teed genuine, and the originals can be inspected at any time 
upon application at the Linguaphone Institute. 

“TI bought a set of Span } 


Let your Uraiilo- 
phone be your 


Language Teacher. 











—_ 





| 





“] have just returned from a twelve 





aneae visit to Spain and have been cords a month before 
| able to speak Spanish fairly well, Spain. Thez ibtel ary train- 
thanks to your hinguaphone Course. ing of the ear Shes tost 
I have been complimented on my valuable and made my 1 uch 
grammar many times, I have had no easicr and much cheaper ti hey 
} 


other teachin would otherwise have 


H, (aged 60), Hull.) , 


en ee 


LANGUAGE RECORD - COURSES 


FREN c H Each course contplete in itself. 
GERMAN CAN BE USED ON 


|| SPANISH ANY GRAMOPHONE 
ITALIAN Linguaphone records can be used on any 


gramophone—no apories imstrument is neces- 


RUSSIAN, DUTCH sary. If you have a gr amop yhone, ! 








you already 
have a_ potential languag teacher in yous 


EN G :. I Ss H home. lf not, the Linguaphone Institute can 

supply com plete outfits, including an excellent 
AFRIKAANS 
ESPERANTO 


(Irish, Chinese and 


instrument—which can be used for all 
ordinary records as well, 


24-page BOOK FREE. 

















Persian i *paration.) 
Persian in preperetion An attractive, illustrated book whi Me 
plains the LINGU APHONE ME THOD. hen 
Branch Institutes : GERMANY it costs and what it has achieved, will be sent 


Potac gmeets apasee 123 b, Ber- 
- 


free and post free for a postcard. Simply s 
lin; HOLLAND — Zwart v 


“ Book please,” add your name and addi Ss 
and post it to the 


LINGUAPHONE LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, 
874 Napier House, 24 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 








Lyons, Antwerp, ete. 
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ConpITIoNs IN SouTH AMERICA. 

As in the case of English banking, the annual meetings of 
the big banks in January are interesting by reason of the expo- 
sition which is then given by experts with regard to general 
financial conditions in this country, so the annual meeting of 
the Anglo-South American Bank has come to be regarded as 
an occasion when the views of experts are heard concerning 
conditions in South America. Moreover, the Chairman of the 
bank, Mr. R. J. Hose, has deservedly won for himself a high 
reputation in everything pertaining to the success of the 
Anglo-South American Bank, while his views concerning inter- 
national finance, and South American conditions in particular, 
have long commanded attention in financial circles. After a 
brief but hopeful reference to conditions at home, Mr. Hose at 
last Tuesday's meeting of the Anglo-South American Bank 
was able to refer in thoroughly optimistic terms to the recuper- 
ative power of Argentina. He explained that the total tonnage 
of grain shipped from that country in the first eight months 
of this year had surpassed all previous records, and it looks as 
though the year would close with an excess of visible exports 
*-ranking among the highest recorded in the Republic's 
history.’ Mr. Hose was also able to refer in favourable terms 
to the recent return of Argentina to the gold standard and the 
realized surpluses in the National Accounts. 

* * 3 * 
CaprurinGc SourH AMERICAN MARKETS. 

I think that it would be impossible to over-emphasize that 
part of the speech of the chairman of the Anglo-South American 
Bank in which he drew the attention of British traders to the 
opportunities not only in Argentina but in Latin America 
generally. Mr. Hose expressed the view that insufficient 
attention had, perhaps, been paid by traders here to the 
considerable growth in those countries of newly formed manu- 
facturing industries, with a tendency to foster them by means 
of protective tariffs. He pointed out that, while this may 
have resulted in some cases in a loss of markets for certain 
finished articles, one effect had been to increase the import 
demand for machinery and industrial equipment generally. 
For these orders, however, international competition, and 
especially competition on the part of the United States, is 
particularly keen, while it appears that from the standpoint 
of the buyers, price considerations often weigh more heavily 
than those of quality. Our competitors in the United States 
have established sales organizations at a very high level of 
eflliciency, accompanied by intensive and continuous propa- 
yvanda, and not for the first time British exporters have had 
to be reminded that these methods must not be overlooked, 

% * * * 
A Sounp Po.ticy. 

Concerning the affairs of the Anglo-South American Bank 
itself, the chairman had a thoroughly satisfactory story to 
tell, and although it has involved a considerable draft on the 
reserves, there has been universal approval in financial circles 
of the policy pursued in the last report of dealing effectively 
and finally with the question of depreciation of capital 
employed abroad by the bank and its auxiliary institutions in 
those countries where there has been a depreciation in currency 
but where during the last year or two definite stabilization 
schemes have been carried through. Hitherto it has been 
necessary in the reports of the bank to refer to such deprecia- 
tion in sterling value in various footnotes, but these footnotes 
and qualifications will no longer be necessary; not only is the 
new policy one to be commended from the standpoint of the 
Anglo-South American Bank, but it also indicates confidence 
in the suecess of the stabilization schemes in such countries as 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile. From the statements made by 
Mr. Hose, it would also seem that arrangements are in course 
of progress for the complete fusion of the business of the British 
Bank of South America and the Anglo-South American Bank. 

* x * * 
CUNARD New Smares. 

There is no doubt that ordinary shareholders of the Cunard 
Steam Ship Company will welcome the opportunity to supply 
further capital in the form of ordinary shares under the 
contemplated offer to them of 1,100,000 new ordinary shares 
of £1 each at par in the ratio of one new share for every four 
ut present held. For despite the very severe depression in 
the shipping industry in recent years, the Cunard Company 
las maintained dividends on its ordinary shares at not less 
than five per cent., and for last year it paid six per cent., a 
rate which the directors see no reason to think they will not 
he able to repeat in respect of the current year. The new 
shares are the more attractive by reason of the fact that they 
will be entitled to a dividend in respect of the current year, 
equally with the existing ordinary shares, with which, there- 
fore, they will rank on an equality from the commencement. 
‘The creation and issue of a further amount of ordinary share 
capital was decided upon by the directors in view of the 
increased costs of ships and the desirability of bringing the 
ordinary capital more into keeping with the size of its funded 
debt, which has been inereased through the cost of ships. 

he WT. 


Insurance 


MORE AND WISER SPENDING. 


By taking life policies, we spend our money on premiums 
and then, after the policy has become a claim, we or oy 
successors find ourselves possessed of spending power ty 
an enormously greater extent than that which we spent 
on premiums. 

If a man aged thirty-five is entitled to remission ¢ 
Income Tax on his premiums at the rate of 2s. in the{ 
he can at an annual cost of £100 secure £2,228 on surviving 
to the end of the fifteen years. He receives the whole ¢ 
the cost accumulated at a net rate of 4} per cent. pe 
annum, and he has had in addition a very large amount 
of insurance protection. For example, if he had died in 
the first year, his estate would have received £1,665 iy 
return for an outlay of £100. If, which is improbable, 
the man could find another investment that would yield 
him 4} per cent. net, his income from the £2,228 from the 
policy would be £105 a year in perpetuity in return for ay 
investment of £100 a year for fifteen years. The spending 
power has been increased in the proportion of perpctuity 
to fifteen years, which is an infinite increase. 

A twenty-year endowment assurance effected at ags 
thirty-five at a cost of £100 a year would give him com. 
pound interest at a net rate of 4} per cent. per annun, 
and at 4} per cent. would yield £148 a year as long a 
the capital remained intact, and this rate of interest could 
be earned. 

For the same man at the same cost, the net yield for 
twenty-five year endowment assurance is 4} per cent. net, 
at which rate the perpetual income is £192 a year. 

Dealing in the same way with thirty-year endowment 
assurance, there is a net yield of 4 per cent., and a perpetual 
annual income of £233. 

It will be noticed that the net rate of interest yielded 
decreases by one quarter per cent. under these four 
policies. This is partly because the policies for the longer 
periods give a larger amount of insurance protection than 
those for the shorter. There is no reason to suppose that 
one policy is intrinsically a better contract than another, 
but all of them give a return that is even more advan: 
tageous than the 4, 4}, 43, 43 per cent. net which I have 
just mentioned. 

The point to which I would draw attention is this 
extraordinary increase in spending power which results 
from deferring expenditure for a time, if we like to put it 
that way, or from spending money on life assurance, 
which is a truer statement of the case. Expenditure on 
life assurance probably brings to us and our heirs a greater 
amount of lasting satisfaction than could be derived 
from an equal expenditure in any other way. 

The converse of the above result is somewhat striking, 
Ifa man borrows £100 a year for thirty years at 4 per cent., 
and does not pay the interest on the loan, a payment of 
£233 a year for ever will not reduce the debt. 

These results are a consequence of the operation of 
compound interest, but there are various reasons that 
cause life assurance to make the consequences of compound 
interest exceptionally beneficial. For one thing we can 
normally obtain remission of Income Tax, and so receive 
for £90 a year benefits which would otherwise cost £100 
ayear. Then if we allow the bonuses to increase the sum 
assured, our investment shows an increase in capital value, 
and this increase is not subject to tax. Further, for 
accumulation at compound interest, it is important 
that the interest or dividend should be invested as soon 
as it is received ; a delay of even a month in doing so would 
make a substantial difference in the final result. I! an 
individual sets out to accumulate his own savings at con 
pound interest, he is most likely, in one way or another, to 
fail in carrying out his purpose. 

To obtain a net return of 43 per cent. a man who is not 
liable for Super Tax must earn a gross rate of £5 12s. 6d. 
and even if he can do this, he would receive no benelit 
of insurance protection. 

The facts, with the help of a little arithmetic, 
demonstrate that life assurance is the best investment 
obtainable. WILLIAM Scoot 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 


STABILIZATION OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES. 











REVIEW OF TRADING CONDITIONS, 





Tne thirty-ninth annual general meeting of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., was held on October 18th in London. 


Mr. J. A. Goudge, C.B.E., presided, and delivered the address | 


prepared by Mr. R. J. Hose (chairman of the Bank), who, although 
present, was himself unable to speak at length owing to a severe cold. 
in the course of his address Mr. Hose said :— 

When I addressed you a year ago I had to refer to the unpre- 
cedented labour crisis through which we had then passed and which 
had caused such a severe setback in the economic situation of this 
country. The general strike might. perhaps; be regarded as the 
almost inevitable climax of the period of acute unrest and readjust- 
ment following upon the War. If so, it is all to the good that it 
should have been tried and its fallacies exposed, for there is evidence 
that viewpoints have since been modified more in accordance 
with economic realities, and in general there are now indications of 
a desire on the part of labour to co-operate constructively with 
capital in seeking a solution of industrial problems—-a movement 


which is undoubtedly strengthened by the prominence which is | 


being given to schemes of co-partnership. 

Considering the extent of the disorganization of our export trade 
lest vear the measure of recovery since attained has been fairly 
substantial. Nevertheless the situation of our basic industries 
remains difficult, and although the number of unemployed shows a 
substantial decrease from the high level of a year ago the figure 
representing those disengaged in industry and dependent upon the 
public funds is still so large as to constitute a grave problem in the 
present financial situation of the country. The excess of visible 
imports over exports, although tending to decline, is still abnor- 
mally heavy, and the need of an early betterment of this position so 
as to readjust our balance of international payments can hardly be 
over-emphasized. 


Markets ror Brivist MANUFACTURES, 

Presupposing a period of peace in industry during which all 
parties will work together for the recovery of our vital export 
trade in an atmosphere of sympathy engendered by recognition 
of the interdependence of their intersts—and assisted, it is to 
he hoped, by the strict adherence of both national and local 
governing bodies to a policy of economy in administration and 
abstention from legislation likely to prove repressive to industrial 
enterprise —there still remain others ‘ts of the problem of 
recapturing old markets and finding new outlets for our manu- 
factures. Speaking only in regard to Latin America, much would 
be accomplished by a closer study by British exporters of market 
conditions there. Insufficient attention has perhaps been paid 
on this side to the considerable growth in Latin American countries 
of newly-formed manutacturing industries which those nations have 
shown a natural tendency to foster by means of protective tariffs. 


aspe 


While this hes resulted in some cases in the loss of markets for | 


certain finished articles, one effect has been to increase the import 
demand for machinery and industrial equipment generally. 

it is of paramount importance to the future development of Latin 
America that the inward flow of capital from abroad should be 
uninterruptedly maintained in proportion to the economic capacity 
of the borrowing nations, and it is of equal importance to the 
investing public that their capital placed abroad should be fully 
protected. In this respect it is a matter for congratulation that 
measures have been taken in Latin America to afford definite 
assurance to would-be lenders in one important direction by tho 
almost general adoption of means of stabilizing currencies upon a 
lasting basis, thereby obviating depreciation of capital on account 
of lower exchange values. Whilst on this subject, the Brazilian 
authorities are to be felicitated on the success which has attended 
their loan during the past week, which will enable them to take 
important steps for making effective the terms of the official decree, 
promulgated in December last, which provided for the stabilization 
ef Brazilian currency upon a gold basis. 


CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINA AND CHILE. 
Developments this year in Argentina have been of a nature 
testifying strongly to the great recuperative power of the country, 
for there commenced at the end of last year a period characterized 
by recovery on a remarkable scale, the chief factor having been 
the heavy demand for Argentine cereals and linseed. The total 
tonnage of all grain shipped in the first eight months of 1927 has 
surpassed by a wide margin all previous records for the period, and 
there would appear every prospect of the year closing with an 
excess of visible exports ranking among the highest recorded in 
the Republic's history. The prompt decision to re-enter the ranks 
of the nations whose currencies are based upon a full gold standard 
is one upon which the Argentine authorities are sincerely to be 
congratulated, and may be regarded as the culminating point in 
the strengthening of the Republic's general economic position. 
A cuble just received from our Buenos Ayres branch states that 
trade conditions in the Republic are comparatively quict, but, in 
eneral, the outlook is satisfactory. 
In view of the situation in the nitrate of seda industry it was only 
to be expected that business conditions in Chile should prove some- 
} unsatisfactory in 1926, and that there should have | 


What ecn a 


COMPANY MEETING. 





shrinkage in the total value of foreign trade. Nevertheless exchan 

has been maintained at just over the parity value of 6d., th, 
proving the benefit to the republic of the Central Bank. The nitrgs, 
year July. 1926, to June, 1927, was on the whole the most diftiey; 
period experienced by this industry since the 1921-2 season. Hog. 
ever, since April last the situation has undergone a complete chang; 
When the association of nitrate producers was last rencwed j 
1924 the members mutually agreed to pool their sales for the folloy 
ing three years, but in view of the pressure of events leading to t 
advocacy by several producers that this period should not be ey 
tended it came to an end on April 14th last, since which date fre 
selling has superseded the sales through the association. Under th, 
new regime prices have continned to rise, and buyers have cony 
forward in quite a surprising manner both in the United States ¢ 
; America and in Europe. A further satisfactory feature is the 
| transactions are taking place for delivery of nitrate a year ahew 
on a level of prices exceeding 17s. per metric quintal. Many oficing 
which had been closed for some time are now being reopened, an 
the reopening of others is being considered. The quantity of nitrat 
disposed of for delivery in the period June, 1927, to June, 1924, 
since free sales commenced on April 14th last amounts to date t 
over 2} million metric tons as compared with under 400,000 metr 

| tons sold for the 1926 7 scason at approximately the same cate j 

; 1926. 





Depreciation or Carivar EmMprovep ABROAD. 


Turning to the balance-sheet. I will deal first with the transfer ¢! 
£800,000 from reserve fund. utilized to provide for the amount of 
depreciation of capital employed abroad by this bank directly and 
through its affiliated and auxiliary institutions. At our mecting ir 
| October, 1923, [I stated that the question of the depreciation 
| capital was one that should not be dealt with year by year, beca 
it was of a very fluctuating kind, and to adjust it would complet. 
alter the whole aspect of our then published balance-sheets a: 
prevent shareholders from heing able to gauge the actual res 
of our banking operations. The exarnple of Chile in returning to 4 
gold standard of currency end a stabilized exchange has sines bee 








| followed by other countries in which we chiefly operate. and ha 
} enabled your directors, in the present balance-sheet, to deal i 
comprehensive manner with the depreciation of our capital invest 

abroad. The amount allocated is in respect not only of our ov 
| capital, but also of that of the British Bank of South Amer 


Limited, and other associated institutions. 
There has been no change in the effective capital upon whid 
| the bank’s organization has been working for 


some year pa 





j as the capital employed abroad must necessarily he retained 

| the currencies of the countries where we trade. Hitherto we hay 
| found it necessary to refer to depreciation in the sterling va 

| such currencies in footnotes to our balance-shect and that 


atliliation. 
The stabilization of exchange valucs enables us te 
qualifying notes, which have inevitably caused 


| uncertainty owing to fluctuations, and, while we regret the ne t 
for a draft on our reserve fund, we are relieved from that 
tainty and have therefore made this allocation, which we ! 


reason to believe to be definite and final. 
The item of bills payable shows a decrease of nearly £2.500,000 


| This is due only in part to a decline in the volume of business. t 
| main cause being an alteration in the method of remittance ef 
| funds, as we now find a distinctly growing tendency to utilize i 
this connexion telegraphic transfers rather than drafts. Current 





| deposit and other accounts show a satisfactory increase of over 
| £4,000,000, and, although a part of this is naturally due to the 
| inclusion in our accounts for the first time of the figures of the 


| Central American branches opened on October last. 1 am pleased 


| . 2 : : 
to be able to inform you that, apart frora this feature, there is au 
| actual expansion in the item in question. 
| 
{ 
i Lievip Position MAINTAINED. 

With regard to the asset items of cash, bills receivable, and Britis! 
Government securities, the total of these shows very little vaviation 
from that of a year ago and represents 56 per cent. of our liabilities 
| on current, deposit, and other accounts. Practically the whole of 
| the item of British Government securities consists of holdings 
| of short-term bonds, &c. Both gross profits and chaiges show 


| increases, which again is partly due to the inclusion of the Central 
| American branches. 

In continuance of the policy of consolidation of the bank's 
| interests. as exemplified in the step taken with regard to the 
| Commercial Bank of Spanish America a year ago. we have now 
| definitely arranged to fuse the businesses of the British Bank of 
| South America, Limited, and ourselves in Argentina. Further, 
| arrangements are in progress for housing in our own head office 
| in London the head office of the British Bank of South America, 
| and it is hoped that this step will also ultimately lead to considerable 
| economy of administration. The activitics of the British Bank of 
| South America will, in future, be practically confined to Brazil 
; and Uruguay until such time as we may deem a further step in the 
consolidation process to be opportune. The working results of the 
British Bank of South America, for the vear ended December, 1926, 
enabled them to declare a dividend of 10 per cent., the same as 
previously. 

The improvement in the industrial and financial 
Belgium during the latter part of 1926 culminated in the re-estab- 
lishment in October last of a full gold standard of currency on & 
hasis compatible with the economic resources of the country. The 
maintenance of stability thus secured was reflected in the results 
of the Banque Générale Belgé, which institution recorded a further 
considerable expansion in profits. enabling the directors again te 


situation in 





increase the dividend to 18 per cent. 
The repert and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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finest tobaccos, and is | Duke of Queensberry, K.T.) 
so carefully matured LEWIS MELVILLE 
and manufactured that : , . 
. a Author of “ Maids of Honour,” ete. 
every pipeful offers you Al sere é a EELS RE 
} sa Oy yer arge handsome volume; jacket and frontispiece in colour by 
1 mos satisfactio : Ee. ke ‘ole 
the utmost Ps at ewer AUBREY HAMMOND, and 16 other illustrations. 21s. net 
and charm. ; : ie ad ii : é : 
“The Star of Piccadilly” was the name given by his 
9 admirers to William Douglas, Fourth Duke of Queensberry, 
| Try PLAYER S otherwise known as “Old Q.” He was very much a man 
about town, and a prominent figure in Society from the time 
T RE he came to London in 1744 until his death in 1810. He was 
NAVY a Lord of the Bedchamber to the King for many years, and 
an intimate of the Prince of Wales, George Selwyn, 
| Brummell, and the dandies. ‘“ Old Q” added to his fortunes 
ad by his winnings on the Turf, and acquired much notoriety 
ee ne = bi by his innumerable amours, 
The Tale of a “Ti 
| ne iai€ Ola Limes 
1 
} C 4 , 1 
| Correspondent 
| 
PROTECT YOUR | CHARLES LOWE 
- he 2 ae A 
SAYINGS Whilst Illustrated in half-tone and line. 21s. net. 
= Th “Tt is a vividly written account of a most interesting 
Making 2 career . . . a fascinating picture of Berlin in the thirteen 
Wo Re for wou years he served there."—Birmingham Post. “A very lively 
Yr account . . . frank and outspoken. One chapter of out- 
standing interest is that on Bismarck. Mr. Lowe's period in 
Berlin, of course, coincided =a the greatest days of the 
Activity is a law of progress. You worked Chancellor, and he saw his fall."—Public Opinion. “A 
hard for your savings—let them work for mirror of the political life peal intrigues which go on in most 
you. European capital s."-—Dundee bags hs 
Next year they can earn for you in complete Send Postcard for t No. 
security the usual = ayege of 5% Tax free, | 
plus a bonus of 1%, to mark our Diamond | Hu (HINSON 
Jubilee Year, making in all i 
| : 
6% TAX FREE. Also P c'HUTCHINSON'S MAGAZINE, 
During 60 years we have— 
Never missed a dividend.  —— ee 1 auumuaaammamaaa 
Never failed to honour’ with- | 
drawals promptly and fully. : ; 
Never lost a single penny of the Buenos Ayres Western Railway, Ltd. 
funds entrusted to us. 
- ‘ - . . Te ) tual gener, eting of is company was held on 
Your close investigation in person will be The annual general mecting of this company d 
welcomed, or post the attached coupon for October 18th at River Plate ap E.C. 
full particulars of our activities and invest- { Mr. Follett Holt, M.Inst.C. . (the chairman), said he hoped the 


shareholders would consider as satisfactory the results now sub- 
mitted. The dividend had been maintained at 7 per cent., £100,000 
had been placed to reserve, and the carry forward had been increased 
by £112,000 to £178,000. The financial position of the company 
remained sound, and, in view of the shock nd rebuffs since 1914, 
the directors were happy in being able to show by the accounts that 
that was the case. ‘The net revenue was the highest so far recorded. 
It was interesting to note that, in this year of record effort and 
result, they had earned a return on the capital employed of 61 per 
cent., and he thought they could justly claim that this fine railway 
had been built up and organized, and had become one of Argentina’s 
great national highways, with the minimum of financial onus to 
that country. 

The report was adopied, and it was unanimously resolved that 
Sir Henry Bell (the late chairman) be presented wi = his portrait, 
to be painted by some eminent artist, and that a replica thereof be 
placed in the board room. 


KS a 
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A New Biography 
CHALIAPIN’S 


Pages 


from my Life 


The. life story of the famous 
singer, telling of his early peasant 
upbringing in Russia, his adven- 
turous career as a strolling player, 
and his triumph on the operatic 
stage, where his position is unique 
both as actor and singer. 


Lully Tlustrated 
One Guinea 
net 











Recent Fiction 
DOROTHY SCARBOROUGH’S 


Impatient Griselda 


A new novel by the author of 
The Wind 


7s. 6d. net 


COUNT DE GOBINEAU’S 


The Crimson Handkerchief 


and Other Stories 
including The Caribou Hunt 
and A Daughter of Priam 


6s. net 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, LONDON 
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TWELVE 
STANDARD 
SIZES 


from 


6d. to 1/. 


ek ty 


H 
tl 





* [5 | Y] | 
“A ROYAL EXCHANGE” 


pu your nimble sixpence on the counter 
and say ‘“HALF-MERIEL” !—the  ex- 
change will be in your favour. 

Try a “ Half-Meriel “ after lunch, or for short 
business trips. There are larger sizes for 
other occasions. 

Made from the finest Havana Tobaccos, 
encased in_ selected Sumatra wrappers, La 
Meriel equals the best imported tavanas in 
everything but price. 

Try a few—all good Tcbacconists stock them! 


LA MERIEL 


DE LUXE 


The ONLY British Made Cigar that can 
compare with imported Havanas_ for 
QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP & AROMA 


SM. 0. Ge 6 
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AN ANNUAL REVERSIONARY 
BONUS OF £2 10s. PER CEN7. 
PER ANNUM GUARANTEED. 


Under its new Security System the 

STANDARD issues Endowment Assur- 

ances which increase annually by the 

guaranteed sum of £2 10s. per cent. ‘This 

sum is payable at death or maturity. 
Everything in this policy is euaranteed 
—Surrender Values, Loan Values, Cash 
Value of bonus, Maturity options. 


A man of 25 effecting a policy for £1,000 will 
at aze 65 draw £2,000—exactly double the 
initial Sum Assured. 


Write for explanatory booklet “ ACY.” 


Tre STANDARD [IFE 


~SASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON ee DUBLIN 
HO CANNON STREET eca 59 DAWSON STREET 
1Sxa PALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORCE STREET t 
EDINBURGH nN 
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VELVE 
NDARD 
IZES 
‘rom 


to 1/. 


| Messrs. LONGMANS? LIST 
INDIA BY AIR 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir SAMUEL HOARE, Bt. 
Secretary of State for Air. 
With an Introduction by Lapy bag DE Hoare. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. . 6d. net. 
“Sir Samuel Hoare’s account of his jo bee odb by air is something 
rather more than an informative record of a remar le ac ~-— eataaa 
He has a pretty sense of a joke which enhivens the rrative.” 
VCnIN Sta nderd. 


4 New Volume of Essays by THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





M.P., 
















HOME 
A New Zealander’s Adventure, 
By ALAN MULGAN. 
With a Prefatory Note by_J. C. Squire and Five Woodcuts 
by Clare Leighton. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful, readable and thoroughly 
i criticism of England, her institutions, her epirit, 
and artificial beauties.”’—Journal of Commerce. 


JUNGLE JOHN 
A Book of the Big Game Jungles. 


By MAJOR JOHN BUDDEN. 

With Illustrations by Major-General H. J. P. Browne, C.B. 
| Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
i “As a gift to please a boy, ‘Jungle John’s’ the book you me 
| —Punch. 


Two New Novels, 7s. 6d. net each 
GILL AND THE OTHERS 
By MURIEL HERD. 


OLDHAM 
By CATHERINE VERSCHOYLE. 


“ An original and promising first novel.” 


TEN-MINUTE TALES 


By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. 


sound description and 
and of her natural 














Daily News. 








With Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White by 
Frank Rogers. Imperial !6mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
sotal Tales of laughter, quaint tales, tales of imagination, etc. 
MERIEL” Stories by Barry Pain 
STORIES BARRY TOLD ME 

Recorded by his ae EVA PAIN (Mrs. T. L. Eckersley). 

With 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour by Mrs. Bernard 
cme: Darwin. 

, F'cap. 4to. 6s. net. 





TWENTIETH-CENTURY ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES 


Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES GRAVE AND GAY OF WILLIAM 
FAIRBAIRN LA TROBE-BATEMAN 


Formerly Vicar of St. John's and St. Alban’s, Norwood, Rector 
of All Saints’, Ascot, Honorary Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Author of “Our Companion by the Way,” &c 
Compiled by his daughter, MILDRED L x TROBE-BATE MAN. 
With Portait and three other Illustrations, and a Foreword 
by the Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


| THE MIND 








King's College. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 


the A Series of Lectures by Various Authors. 
comes | Edited by R. J. S. MCDOWALL, D.Sc. 
sur- With an Introduction by Ernest Barker, D.Litt., Principal of 


6d. net. 


THE WORLD’S PILGRIM 
By EVA GORE-BOOTH. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


RURAL LIFE 


A Report prepared by a Commission 
Continuation Committee. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. net. 


THE NECESSITY OF REDEMPTION 


A Study in the Significance of the Atonement. 








appointed by the Copec 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 











By the Rev. PERCY HARTILL, B.D., Vice-Principal of Lich- 
will | field Theological College. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
the || THE LIFE OF 
JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN 
Based on his Private Journals and Correspondence. 
By WILFRID WARD 
} Cheaper Edition in One Volume. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. 
ROMA SACRA : 
ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN ROME 
By the Right Rev. Mgr. WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





ON THE KING’S HIGHWAY 


A Story of Saint Stanislaus, 


By MAUD MONAHAN. 
eT With Illustrations by 
F’cap. 4to. 3s. 6d. 


& LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


“ Robin.” 
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MICHAEL 
JOSEPH’S 


5 INVALUABLE & PRACTICAL BOOKS 
HOW TO WRITE SERIAL FICTION By Michael Joseph 


and norte Cumberland 





ARNOL D BE NNE TT, 












intere ting. Itis. It will i t ; 

the common reader . . ‘ 1 : 

enjoyed e How adv , 
SHORT STe RY W RITING 1 FOR PR FIT 
r * Mr. Jose evider tly knows his I ien 4 7 ti. 

_— ag mi th gre at care ad d his r I . li 

JOU RN. ALISM F OR PRI oF iT 

“ Packed with preciou nts fornin Post “Tt would be difficu to 

imas! ne a more, helpful, or a ‘more cor nn fons ae ou a sut ject oi the 

st intere 

THE COMME RCIAL SIDE OF LITE — ATURE 

- any one man can be said to know everytl ‘ t busines 

publishing and marketi ng books, that man is 4 


cordially recommer 
advice it cont ains.’?- 
—Observer. t 


id Mr. Josex »h’s book, and th 
John 0° ‘Londo is Weekly) 





HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY ee 





This practical manual deals with the general construction of the magazine 
short story, with special cons sideration for the | t 
“ 

Should go some way towards helping stumblers over st 


FREE-LANCE F ALLACIES 
By PHILIP HARRISON (Editor of ‘‘THE WRITER’ 

, Straight Talks to Young Writers. 2/6 net 
“There is not one of its 110 pages which does not hol 
money-earning hint."—Morning Post. ‘“‘ We can pra i 
twenty short, ,, Practical, very clearly written ch apt ers, ot 











Supplement, “A better book on the subject has never been 

commend it at F. to those who—in vain, or with only partial s 

are storming the outworks of Fleet Street. "John o' Lond kiy. 
Fresh and unconventional, Mr. Harrison’s hat idbook is worth its weighe 


"—T.P’s Weekly 
Seat Postcard for Li No. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co., (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 
1/- Monthly 


SUCCESSFUL © Le reese 


Human happiness and a stable civilization itself rest 80 obviously 
upon wise and healthy marriage “as. . eir bedrock that i 
surely a form of madnes ss to allow men and women to appr 
in the spirit of ignorance and unprep aredn tess which has ‘bee 
during the last few generat ions. It may well be pe i 
there was a time when literature of the right stamp wi 


in gold.’ 













more than it is to-day. There are books that sap moral 
that plant the seed of a noxious growth, that conceal the u 
sin and stupefy the tender cor — of the read T 





to defeat the bad is to multiply 1e good, and t 
f 


contain only clean, honest, st traightf orwi urd inf 
WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH 
CONTROL) 1; ty Dr. G. COU RTE NAY BEALE, 
A unique Book of Counse 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 
An invaluable guide to married happiness. 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES 





6/9 


each or any 
two works 





By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 
Nothing like these studies of hum tion- 
ship has ever before appeared in { 5 


THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
Ry WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


very woman must possess this Helpful Book, j 
MARRIAGE : BEFORE AND ) 
AFTER By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 





Full of important information and advice con- 
veyed in a lucid and straightforward mant 


THE PERFECT WIFE 
By Dr. G, COURTENAY BEALE. 
A book which every woman who is already 
married or contemplates marriage should 
read, 

THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE: 
A wonderful book of advice for the Hi 
of to-day and to-morrow. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 





1/2 


each or the 
three books for 


3/3 





band ] 


By Drs. TRALL and W ALLACE. : 
The only authentic and illustrated edition. 13/- 
Modernized and Revised. 


THE VEIL AND THE VISION 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 4 = 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest, 
Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return post together with a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 








182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, Londen, E.C. 4. 
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Distinctive Cruises 


WORLD. From £405— 
OF AUSTRALIA — oil 

tonnage 22,000. From 
2th. 


eee ee ee | 


One.—ROUND THE 
EMPRESS 
burner, gross 
Southampton, Nov. 1 


Two.—WEST INDIES—SOUTH AMERICA 
—SOUTH AFRICA—EAST 


—EGYPT—MEDITERRANEAN, from % 
£345—EMPRESS OF FRANCE—oil 2 
burner, 18,350 gross tonnage. From %& 
Southampton, Jan. 7th, 1928. M 

Three—MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, from : 
£203—EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND— 
oil burner, gross tonnage 25,000. From 


Southampton, Feb. 3rd, 1928. 


°=§ and YOUNG PEOPLE can travel in 
perfect safety and comfort. 


LADI 


A pply— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1; 103 LEADENHALL STREET, 
E.C.3, LONDON; or local agents everywhere. 


Po Pea e aaa Pease a” 


Oe ee ee 





Rant 3 4 


— 


BSP SDE toh th hot Pk ah et ot rt A ACP OF et ot ot ot att othe 


‘ts } 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Ya 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For Full Particwtars Apply 
ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
(30, MOORCATE, ECa © AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S$.Ha 
COREE, WATER Si RELT, LIVERPOOL. 


4220 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCBELTER, GLASGOW & SOUTUAUPTOR 


MT ES 


THE 


aTLAATiC HO 





ki 


VASA AS YY Yt ASSES EIS FA StS 45 15 | 


PLBLEBAM 


ASA 7 424 
DERI RERERABER 


EASY 


AFRICA | 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





Lead Me 
to Him 


The Rev. S. J. Proctor, a 


| “An old man came 


missionary in Korea, twrites:— 
Church and asked 


to how he migh 





worship God. ‘1 want to worship Him as soon as I can, for 
I understand this Cod is the Master of the world. I ny 
influenced by the Cospel which my grandson read to me 
Placing himsely before the blackboard, he said quile seriously, 
“Is this He before Whom 1 wor ship 2 Tabe me by the hand 

| and lead me to Him. 
* Aficr evening worship he repeatedly requested the colportey 
to bring his son, daughter and grandson to Church. They 
came, and very fine young people they are.” i 
At an historic celebration of the 30th anniversary of 
the opening of the Bible Society's work in Keen, the 
Hon. T. H. Yun said: “ The Bible Society will always 
receive the gratitude of milkons whom it has brought to 

the Light.” 

During 12 years the Bible Society has sold 7} million 


where 
greatly bl 


it employs 


ssed, 


copies of Holy Scripture in Korea, 
120 workers, whose labours have been 


The world-work costs £1,350 
The Committee appeal for an 
contributed income. 


Will you help? 


| Gifts will be acknowledged by the Sex 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BiBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4 


working day. 
of 25% in 


every 
advance 


gratefully relarics. 
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BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


| 
Society are datly called upor. for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
Its funds are Will you help? 
Patron: H.M, THE KING. 


Wirtrams Deacon's Bank, L1p, 
wy: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
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Secret 























UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT watantctiiaaatll 


Chairman: The Rr. Hon. Ww ALTER Runciman, M.P. 


FUNDS EXCEED £16, 003, 000. 


Send for copy 7 Rotel Tables for 

Nun-profit Policies at specially low Rates. 

Assurances without Medical Examination, 
With and without Profits. | 


Head Office: 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 





‘ ties F wiles Gifes. 


Over 25,560 young lives 
i] have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
|“ ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU help us 
i to give a chance to 2s, 560 more? 
15,291 boys and ruined in the LIOMES, 





| 3,200 bors bav R. 6.76) boys 
rl have joined the re Marine, 300 have 
ined Servi Bands ough the ARE rift SA. 


| FUNDS CneaNreY ‘NEEDED. 

|| TH cIR MAJESTIES: THE “KING & QUEEN. 
re Id 

I osm, THE PRINCE ‘OF WALES, K.C. 


Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq 
a 2 Be gy LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chatemas 0 Arethusa ” Committee: 
HOW ‘SON ; TT, Esq. 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 





134 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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T B ought this Three Delightful Travel Books. 
Oyearsago | Cloudlands of France 
Seems good By AMY OAKLEY. 








° Iilustrated by THiorxtox Oakiey. Demy &< 21 tet 
or 40 more y/ Bt re ate ee Se at <i lille <n AR deel dee 
r fsa Again the graceful pen of Mrs. Oakley and the pictorial art of Mr. 
= “ l | Oakley have captured the beauty and magic of the mountain lands 
Waterman’s Idea of France. The Cloudlands through which they wander are that 
1 e Dp | spectacular and famed region stretching northward from Nice at 
.7 ' ” 4 a - “ 
; Fountain » en the glittering Mediterranean to the magnificent altitudes of 
rites How tone will a Waterman's ; and Mont Blanc. It is the road known to history a 
he migh last?) With reasonable care it the Alps. Including jaunts across the borders 
can, for should last a lifetime. 1 here } Switzerland, it terminates at Geneva, now the focus 
4 I me are Waterman’s still in use | thought. 


I ; after 30 to 40 years’ service. 
wilh Isn't that the kind of pen YOU Tn RB b 
the want? | n ar ary 


hand 
aa —~ | By E. ALEXANDER POWELL. 
. They Wa érman's } Author of “The Map that is Half Unrolled,” etc. Pro 


Illustrated from Striking Photographs. Folding ae in 
Colours. Demy 8vo. xxii + 484 pages. 18/= net 


‘sary of ; 
Thou gh in no sense a guide book, “In Barbary” is so filled with 


ea, th a BR ae 
alway FountamPen | sugg zestions as to what is most worth seeing, contains such a wealt 


ught to of varied information, and is so obviously authoritative that no o: 
who is contemplating a visit to French North Africa should 


million Ask to see the latest models in Ripple-Rubber without it. — ; 
— Ripple-Rubber is of Vulcanite, exquisitely marked. Ts m 
“" Wherever seen it excites comment by its beautiful Tal S of the Tro ubad. OUTS 


g day. and attractive colouring, 21s. and upwards. 
2% in See also the new No. 7 in Ripple snncaggeed with By RAIMON DE LOI. 


coloured band inlaid in cap to indicate style of 





pen point. 37s. 6d Strikingly Illustrated from Original Drawings. Decor 

End Papers. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Regular Type Waterman’s from 12s. 6d. Self-Filling and SStiag : ; ° 

Safety Tyx nm 17s. 6d. A sumptuous volume of gloriously informal stories of princes a 
OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. poets, kings of fighting men and kings of love; stories of love! 
“The Pen Book” ft Sees ladies as fair as they were frail; of many a gorgeous hour of 
€ < JUOK itec De - . 4 
and many a romance known beneath the rose. 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Obtainable at all Booksellers and Libraric 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 | JOHN LONG, Ltd., 34, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 




















‘out of sorts.’ 


tr INFANTS, Fit companion 


INVALIDS 2 &e AGED. | of man’s leisure. 


aly te A few days’ rest from ordinary food, and a change 
yhans to Benger’s, works wonders. It gives the needful GOLD BLOCK has a 
S 


essed digestive rest with complete nourishment. 
1e] »? Sold in Tins by all Chemists. Prices: 14; 23; 4-: 86 h - 
Ps — appy knack of pleas- 


ing those men who are 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE in) a little fastidious in the 
OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. uN choice of their tobacco. 


October Catalogue, containing a special list of New Standard Remainders 
in all Branches of Literature, now ready, free on request. All books in 
New Condition as first published, but now offered at Bargain Prices. 


H, J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55 and 57b Wigmore 


ADCO—— GOL 
GARDEN REFUSE | a LO C 


“SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE. FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG 


lewt, of ADCO makes from two to three tons of manure 
according to the class of rubbish treated. 
ADCO Accelerator, 28lb., 4/6; 36lb. 8/-; Icwt. 15/- 
(for lawn mowings and soft green refuse). 
Standard ADCO, 28lb. 6/-; 56lb. 11/6; Icwt. 20/- 
(for all other garden rubbish and straw). 
Car. paid to nearest Goods Station. Cash with order, 
| STOCKED BY ALL SEEDSMEN, STORES, &c. 


























Sce that you obtain Adco in our branded 
bags which contain ‘full directions, 


Anco, LTD., 5 Harpenden, Herts.<—_ 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as 4 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% AY 13; 

73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 











ic LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM |r YUDOR HALL SCHOGL cae. ENURST. Key 
APPLIED SCIENCE ryViil B EDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLL EGE, Founded 1850. Thorou gh Education for Gi 


37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- | (resident only). Principal: Mrs. I. M. KELLE HER, ig 








NOOT DIFFICULTIES Ca tain Sewell has assisted : : - 7 “ ~ 
I oor Dit TCULY ot Pe ildren and adults to feld. Students are trained in this College to become | Hons. French, Trinity College, Dublio. x 
4 nauiries for svilabus | 2¢#chers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
attain permanent ws ang comet, Inquiries for sytla Syrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. SS 





only should be addressed : Capt. Sewell, Bureau J.. The : 2 
wy PRIV: ATE TUITION, &c. — 


Spectato ¢, 13 rk Street, ¢ t Garden, W.C. 
pectator Oltic 13 York Stre event Garden TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


























. A Course of Three Le ctures on “ THE ORT HODOX JPARISIAN School of French and Music. bie 
APPEALS CHURCH AND THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ° Piano, Solfege, Singing.—4 Adam Street, Portal 
will be given (in English) by Mr. N. V. ARSENIEV | Square, W. Tel.: Ambass. 9688. fort 
\ EMBERS Wanted for K.C.N.S. helping Waifs and | (Privat oe in the University of Kénigsberg) at — ‘ 
I EGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on aa om 


Strays Society. No subscription.—Apply Mrs. | KING'S COLI 

















Waller, Stanley House, Halewood, Liverpool. MONDAY, Tl ry and WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER A 
2 - - 247TH, 257TH, and 26TH, at5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES So! 
the Chair will be taken by The Right Rev. Dr. Russell ———__, a 

TO LET Wakefield, D.D., C.B.E. A Syllabus of the Course CHILD'S FUTURE, Th 

may be obtained on application to the undersigned. | £ A child’s future is made or marred by its 4 Ge 

ADMISSION FREER, WITHOUT TICKET. tion. Are you aware of the many excellent boarj 





EDWIN DELLER, schools in England with most of the advantaga 


( N HAMPSTEAD HEATH.—25 mins. from Strand. 
Academic Registrar. | Public School life at a moderate cost ? Write or cal t Th 


Attractive old villa with famous literary associations 














2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms with h. & ¢. to each, marries ~ ” gratis information from : Th 
kitchen, bathroom & garage. Rent £220. Rates about £25. heal ERSILY OF LONDON. Mr. N. W. Ross, M.A., B. es L 

—-Advertiser, 206 Stewarts Rd.. 8.W , : - Farolan MPRA BURROW’'S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. 8 Ba 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ DIE ENTWICKE- 43 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. , - 

= LUNG DER MODERNEN WISSENSCHAPT UND (Phone: Regent 1146.) Mus! 

ee - . DIE GRUNDPRINZIPIEN DES KRITISCHEN f 
APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND /iDEALISMES,” will be given by Professor ERNST] OqoOLS FOR DOYS AND OlETE 
CASSIRER (Professor of rhilosophy in the University | Sy TUTORS for mc L EXAMS TRIS POET 








WANTED of Hamburg), at KING'S COLLEGE (Strand, W.C.2), Oi 1. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date kno THE | 
Tame et. Bact a a * ’ ; rm. J. J. N, having an up-to-date kp 7 
on OCTOBER 3ist, NOVEMBER 2nd and’ 4th, at ledge of the Best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTR} HE 











"poe ALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 5.350 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken und on the CONTINENT. will b leased ie COUN 

: " by Miss H. 1D. Oakeley, M.A. (Reader in Philosophy in PARI ag ita he rssh aman tno ‘ Phas Aly hs 

Helston County School (Mixed). the University). trustworthy inforn ition. It age of tt e pu "dist LeTT 

: j ADMISSION FRI WITHOUT TICKET, Saaiad: cd dabaai Shad OL thes chant 7 Pupil. cata TI 

Wanted, to commence duties next Term, an EDWIN ~ EL LER, Academic Registrar. I ar j Pat kd ws cai oa 01 a een 1 

ASSISTANT MASTER or MISTRESS to teach French | SEES eaininiones lor 8 ° EC 4 7 Age on 143 Cannon Street Op 
. —_ on » E.C. 4, el: 5053 Central 





throughout the school. Good Honours degree and 
—_——. 


ieastrong reconisiendation. ns ™ “8') BOYS" SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — | Qcnoots ax TeTORS. kelaile wforwainwlff Th 
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Le a strong recommendation. 
Selary in accordance with the Burnham Award for advice concerning the most suitable establishment ( 














































































































Secondary Schools \ ILTON ABAS SCHOOL, Blandford, Dorset. | will be given tree of charge to parents stating they 
Forms of application may be obtained (on reesipt of | a Kemoving May, 1928. Delightiul country site. | requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, localitri BOOK 
a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the | Nelson’s Hardy’s old school. Moderate fees.—Particu- | preferred, range of fees, &c¢.) to Messrs. Truman ¢ Mr 
Head-Master, County School, Helston, to whom they | lars HFAD-MASTER. Knightley, Ltd., Sehelastic Agents, 61 Conduit Stree St 
should be turne ot later t! November 2nd, 1927. a - Sa London, W.1. Telephone: rerrer 272 (2 i N 
om eT a FR. PASCOE. “EFOW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.” | panlichers of “SCHOOLS.” the tnost comple 4 Gil 
Secretary for Education. Containing in a concise form the regulations | to schools in existence. Price, 2s. 6d., pe t ; 1 
Education Department , telating to the entry of Cadets (age limite, 13 years | —___ ~_8 Mo 
* County Hall. Truro. ft months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval ii cay 7 Ss 
October “15th, 1927. College, Dartmouth, with instructions ax to how to AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. FIcT! 
° apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at “s : 
SORNW Y COUNTY COUNCIL the College.-- Gtkves, Ltp. (Cadet Dept.), * Royal oo Rarwts = : 3 
C tres acention Comanttt . ” Navy Hous,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. Bg ay fomeg = rs : “ite " ut ln sis FINA. 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, * LJ OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER (SPECIAL | (DERE 9), 1 Victoria Street. SW. 
ENTRY). Being a detailed account of how a ITERAR me - : 
Wanted, in April, 1928, HEAD-MASTER jor the | Public School Boy may — an Officer in HM. L ag : be tom is. Cs oe np eran 
Newquay County School for Boys. Navy. (Age limits 174 to 18}). Miss N.M Fa Da “4 M4 E lk = Ww vies 
Cemmaacins tekeey 2500 Obtainable from GIEVES, Ltp. (Cadet Dept.), “ Royal | “5s wrhsdoneninpnenbithied ies rton K C8CCHT-ON-0t lemme 
Canvassing will bea disqualification. Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 m0 : 4 cae : Se. ae 
Forms of application (which must be returned by \ ~~ = Peper be yo LYE rent Ep) 
November 26th, 1927) and further particulars may be qparsren SCHOOL, TAUNTON. —An Examination | + ransiations.—92 Rupert St., Piccadilly. (ier. 170. pay, 
tbtained by forwarding a stamped and addressed fool- is held annually on the second Tuesday in June , ; Thirt 
wap envelope to; and following days for the award ot five entrance Scholar- ONALD M: ied. A Hiterary Agent. storie, BeAr 
F. R. PASCOE, ships, value £40 per annum, Entry forms and all} p oa snp agar end stamp bape sen carige og world. 
Secretary for Education, | details from the HEAD-MASTER. onald Massey, 105 Victoria Street, London, 5.W.1. iy thi 
Edueation Departs “nt, -—— - - . anaes -. : 
a FPVYPEWRITING, Proof-reading = 
. ae ‘baer ‘ ° : ~ ver 1,000 words: carbon copy, : 
=. October 20th, 1927 _— GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | sii f° it Hi Monks Rubosech, Banke 
5 Maids J “mp “rs !—Essex Reg. fore » . os " " ae RENN 
yor® faids than employer Essex Reg., Hford. R. WILLIAMS’ School, Dolgelley, N. Wales.— | paveppwhitix AR Z ; 
4 Pde a4 Shaye YPEWRITING.—Author’s MSS. 10d. per 1.00 
: Endowed 1711. Boarding School tor Girls, Head- words, carbon copy, 3d. 1,000 we Prompt 
= E Journal of Careers: A valuable guide for parents } Mistress: Miss E. C. Nightingale, M.A. and accurate work. Translations an ds duplicating — 
; with boys and girls at public schools, secondary ae Ae sat edineiaie Marion Young (E), 7a Station Road, Balham, s.W.12 
schools or universities. Described as * the last word on = NORTH BERWICK, peasant ethicsc arabs ten scalar ROS 
careers, giving the soundest and most complete informa- l UNA yee Boarding School for Gir's; Govern- Ny 
tion on careers and the way to train for them.” Y inent inspection; preparation for examination ; a Sah ie ; 
1s. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1. Oe: seme 7 playing tield.— Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. TRAINED NURSES, &c. 
Macilavish, ata A. ed 
YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique RE Ta eee ] ADY (Trained Nurse) receives aged Ladies in betliEm 
( 5 Training in Secretarial Method: 6 to 12 monthe, IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, = WATFORD. | [4 well-appointed home in Yorkshire Dales. I xcelen 
Residential Hostels recommended and posts after train. | 24 Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Kesidential | food ; skilled nursing ; vacancy for slight mental case Bgraty 
ing secured through Appointments Department.—Cen- | School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616.” separate sitting room, 5 to 10 gn. Box 1457 ‘elt 
tral Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Associa- INDORES SC scadahanaah “ein are iC a 
’ ; RES SCHOOL, WREST WOOD, BEXHILL-| GT. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MUNTAL 
tion (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. ON-SEA.—Residential school for Girls in beautiful | "DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON. __ President: phot 
pounds ; omant education ; good health supervision. The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, (.M.6 1j 
~— ay . q -rincipal: Miss L. A. Freeman. C.B.E. This Registered Hospital receives for treatment real 
LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. PRIVATE PATIENTS of the UPPER and MIDDLE ly 
vlye: 





= MEAD, Ashtead, Surrey.—Sound education | CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branche 

















YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- on individual lines by specialists ; riding,swimming, | (Including a Seaside Home: at Llanfairfechan, Nort By» 
FLERE OR KE . Wi " BE MONST Mr &e. Liberal diet on New Health principles. ~” | Wales), and its numerous Villas are surrounded by over BUSPU 
LOLHAS : 4 ». ad ‘ Principals: Miss Elliston and Miss . M. 8. Batchelor. | a thousand acres of p: nt y Py 
tlON SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- : : without certifi ates poco nF t sett 
LON, W Sas * Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, 1.D., M.A, PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, | Daniel F. Rambaut, M.A., M.D., icy % Bnade 
: ese ipal e PR. . HB. E. Lawrence.—For information LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School | Telephone: No. 58. Dr. Ramt wee ean be scen by ap 
concerning Sc holarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the | for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine | pointment on Wednesdays at 39 Larley Street, W.L Bethe: 
Loard of Education apply to the Secretary acres in healthiest part of Middlesex, woes: Langham 1827. 

SS tener ae ——= gtxcey 


U HEVERSITY OF LONDON. ” peaeseaalana HATFIELD, HERTVORDSHIRE, not 1 
“ , _ » - - pat "ETrOO vn) . uO 
A Lecture on “MILITARY FORCE AS AN PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS SWISS RESORTS : 


INSURANCE” will be given by Admiral SIR __—= frais: 





with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. | -—— 




















REGINALD CUSTANCE, G.C.B.. K.C.M.G., C.V.O., YHATEAU dO Hotel R t. F Enalist 
at THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND ‘mes P : P . ee ee, ee een See 
TECHNOLOGY (Imperial Institute o's South Delightfully situated. Ii4dacres. Fully equipped School Fmly. Hse, Superb sit. All sports, Wint. tms. 12i6 pe 
Kensington, 8.W.7), on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28th, | Buildings. Large staff. Easy access to London. RNO.—HOTEL DU PAT Baur guise 
at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by General Sir . a . —— — OCARNO.—HOTEL DU PARC. First-class. Beaute 
Walter P. Braithwaite. K.C.B. (Adjutant-General). Head-Mistress Miss ETHEL M. TREW. L fully situated. Pension from Fras. 14.50 
A Lecture on “ THE ROLE OF THE ARMY IN 'T. HELEN'S, Cockermouth, Cumt sar Keswick ‘ : ; 
IMPERI Al, DEFENCE,” will be given by Lient.-] 4 Fare — for Girls” Varivatied a a de la HARPE, ROLLE, near LAUSANNE On 
General SIR A, A. MONTGOMERY-M oo Entire charge if desired. Principal, Miss Wheeler. Lake of Geneva (Switzerland). sonA} 
K.C.B.. at KING'S COLLEGE (Strand, Wit, on In winter (December to March) in own Chalet acce} 
Ww EDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2nd, at 5.30 p. m. oo Gil. HILARY’S, NORMANHURST COURT, SUSSEX | Villars-sur-Bex (3,800 ft.) Ce . 
Chair will be taken by General Sir George Milne, K.C.13., | > —Country House School, Girls 12 to 1%. Six First-rate BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS ic 
Rt M.G., D.S.O. (Chief of Imperial General —_ miles from the sea. General education, idiomatic French, Languages, Music, Domestic Economy, Sports. Flag 
ADMISSION FR EK, WITHOUT TICKE English, Music, Art. School Certif. standard. Athletics, Prospectus on application. -_ 2S 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic a Swimming, Riding. For Prospectus apply Princinal, M.le Pasteur and Mme, AMIGUET, strip. 
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